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News of the Week 


GRAVE. situation was undoubtedly created by the 
4 withdrawal of the British naval foree from the 
Concession at Hankow, but in our judgment the British 








Government have followed the only course which promises 
a solution of ail the difliculties of our present relations with 
China. It is very easy to talk, as many people are now talk 

ing, about a slap in the face for Great Britain, a meek 


‘ 


acceptance of humiliation, the loss of prestige—or “ face,” 


as it must be ealled in the Chinese context— and so on. The 
truth is, however, that the Yangtze is too low in the winter 
for ships of any size to go as far up the river as Hankow, 


and even if that were not so, no sensible person would 


regard going to war with China as a practical policy. 
It is admitted by most cool observers that Chinese 
Nationalism is a reality and that its progress is inevitable. 
In these circumstances obviously the right policy is to 
encourage what is good in that Nationalism and to try 
to detach from it the infamous directing power of the 
Sovict. 
* * “ By 

Not, of course. that we can forcibly intervene to 
separate the Chinese from the Russians, but we can by 
such a wise policy as the Government have so far pursued 
prove to the Chinese that Russian supervision is 
not merely unnecessary but fatal to their interests. If 
there is now a test of British wisdom there is an equally 
severe test for the Cantonese. Mr. Eugene Chen. the 
Cantonese Foreign Minister, will be judged by the sincerity 
or the reverse of his attempts to maintain peace. 
There is a strong suspicion that he condoned the over- 
running of the British Concession by a riotous mob after 
he had undertaken to keep order. He is a verv clever 
propagandist, but even the cleverest propagandist has to 
pass an ordeal by facts. He failed to maintain control 
after he had promised to do so. That is clear. If he 
says in excuse that he could not do what he hoped to do 
it is necessary to remind him that he has a large army at 
his disposal and that he is continually praising its dis- 
cipline and efficiency. 

% % + * 

Mr. Chen is always in danger of impaling himself on 
dilemmas of his own creation. He finds fault with 
Great Britain for allowing the northern militarists to 
collect’ surtaxes. IIe says that Great Britain is thus 
* financing the enemies ” of the Kuomintany which is 
the real Government of all China. But if the Kuomintane 
cannot keep order even in the Concession of Hankow after 
having promised to do so, what is the value of the asser- 
tion that the Cantonese are the real rulers of China ? 
Mr. Chen will do well to understand that though there is 
a wave of liberal feeling in this country about China and 
a strong desire to end the one-sided Treaties, there is, 
and will be, universal support for the British Government 
in the performance of the elementary duty of protecting 
life and property as far as is humanly possible. Every 
civilized country accepts the responsibility of providing 
protection for foreigners, and if it is unable to provide it 
there is no just complaint against those who protect 
themselves. 

* tt “ x 

In one important respect the Chinese could learn a 
valuable lesson from Japan. When Japan emerged from 
her hermit state and desired to place herself in free 
contact with the outside world she had an even longer 
road to travel than lies before China now. Yet with 
wonderful industry and care she equipped herself for the 
new method of life, and when it began, the outside world 
was conscious of hardly any strangeness or inconvenience. 
That was a remarkable performance, and in spite of all 
our sympathy with Chinese Nationalism we must point 
out the essential weakness of the present Chinese policy 
of professing to negotiate about the Treaties while actually 
[65] 
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tearing them up. 


It may be said that the Kuomintang is not China. 
then Mr. Chen explicitly declares that it is. 
* * * * 

After the retirement of the naval fores 
British Concession at Hankow the Cantonese flag was run 
up on the principal buildings. Tt need not be doubted 
that Mr. Chen desires an immediate renewal of business. 
He has been urging the British merchants to reopen their 
ollices. The Chinese merchants have been appealing 
not only to Mr. Chen but to the British merchants whom 
they like and trust. Mr. Chen is, in short, brought face 
to face with the fact that China is doomed if she cannot 
trade. Thus the situation has developed with a curious 
irony. The British merchants are now the boycotters. 
They say, naturally enough, that they did not get the 
security they were promised, that the Concession was 
seized in violation of the Treaty, and that they cannot 
trust themselves to the mercies of the Kuomintang unless 
they are given better guarantees. They are, in fact, 
waiting to see what comes of the negotiations between 
Mr. Chen and Mr. Malley, the Acting Counsellor of the 
British Legation in Peking, who has just arrived at Han- 
kow to continue the discussions begun by Sir Miles 
Lampson. Meanwhile the Union Jack has been restored 
to the Concession. 

* * * * 

The Daily News, the Daily Mail and other papers have 
published messages from Mr. Chen. The message in the 
Daily Mail of Wednesday promised security to foreigners 
and added that if there were any failure on the part of the 
Kuomingtang, compensation would be awarded. For 
the rest, Mr. Chen urges the British Government to begin 
to build a new structure of “ economic instead of politico- 
economic relations” with China. That is, of course, 
exactly what was proposed in the British Memorandum. 
On Tuesday the Consular body at Shanghai determined to 
defend the city against mob violence. No other decision 
could have been expected. The very worst aspect of the 
northward advance of the Cantonese is the rioting and 
the Labour troubles which precede and follow the armies. 
The management of this dangerous nuisance seems to be 
the special department of Borodin, acting under direct 
orders from Moscow. 

* * * * 


On Monday President Coolidge, in a special Message to 
Congress, confirmed the belief that he is committed to a 
forward policy in Nicaragua. He denied that he had any 
wish to intervene in the political affairs of Nicaragua or 
any other country of Centr:l America, but he found it 
impossible to look on passively at revolutionary move- 
ments. Ilis predecessors had always protected American 
interests and lives in the Latin Republics and he was 
determined to follow their example. He had conclusive 
evidence that large quantities of munitions had been sent 
from Mexico to the revolutionaries iin Nicaragua. 

* + * * 

The Washington correspondent of the Times says that 
the President's Message is very like an appeal for a vote 
of conlidence. There has been so much suspicion of the 
State Department owing to the rather unconvincing 
statements which the Department has issued from time 
to time that Mr. Coolidge clearly thinks the hour has 
struck for standing manfully by a policy whith has already 
gone too far to be abandoned. No doubt there will soon 
be a debate in Congress in which Senator Borah will do 
all he can to discredit the State Department. We have 
discussed the whole subject in a leading article. 


China as a member of the League of 
Nations has specially given her word to honour treaties. 
But 


from the 


—— 
Le, 


Last Sunday the triennial elections for a third of thy 
French Senate were held. The result was that the seat. 
held by the Left—various denominations of Socialists 
and Communists —were increased from 2 to 16. As th. 
Senate as a body is solidly—and one might say stolidly 
Conservative in character the slightly increased str noth 
of the Left will make little difference. 
success as the Socialists and Communists have had is Jes, 
real than it looks, for it had been arranged in advanep 
that these groups of the Left, which have little permaneys 
common ground, should combine for the second hallo 
if they failed at the first. A beginning, however, has heey 
made with the rebuilding of the Cartel. It is hoped thai 
by the next General Elections the Cartel will be streny 
enough to smash M. Poinearé’s and M. Briand’s policy o| 
union nationale. 


Mc rreover, such 


* * ” 


Of course it would be absurd to judge what is likely 
happen from the Senate elections as they are conducted 
indirectly through comparatively small colleges. Yet it 
is reasonable to expect that on the whole time will be on 
the side of the Cartellistes, for the Poincaré Government 
used its “* special powers ” to impose a great deal of unpop- 
ular legislation and a great deal of new taxation. It will 
have to pay for its financial triumph. One of the first 
results of the rise of the frane from 240 to about 120, wher 
it now stands, is that there is noticeable industrial depres- 
sion and unemployment. Such things have not bee 
known in France for a long time. But M. Poincaré under- 
stands what he is doing ; 
the wild inflation, the headlong rush towards financial dis- 
honour and loss of credit, and he believes that his country- 
men will be sensible enough to recognize that the 
submitted themselves to the only possible cure. 

The President of the Board of Education, Lord Eustace 
Percy, comes in for much criticism, most of which is 
unfair. Nobody outside the extreme wing of Labour, 
however, will disagree with the opportune and courageous 
address which he delivered to the North of Eneland 
Education Conferenes at Liverpool on Thursday, January 
6th. He spoke of the use of the schools for political 
propaganda. He refused to take 
* irresponsible fanatics ~ who distribute scurrilous maga- 
zines in the schools and marshal the children outside to 
sing “The Red Flag.” These apostles of Marx trip up 
over the ponderosity of their own language; they are 
betrayed by their want of humour. The children, happily, 
are quite unable to understand what ii is all about. But 
Lord Eustace felt compelled to take more seriously less 
irresponsible attempts to teach children _ political 
doctrines. The Labour Conference at Margate last 
October was guilty of a serious anti-social offence when it 


he alone sueceeded in checking 


too seriously the 


passed resolutions sanctioning a committee to determine, 
for instance, what part education must play * in abolish- 
ing the present order of society ” and in cultivating a 
* proletarian attitude ” among the children. Men sud 
women who accept from the State a commission to teach 
assume a high and noble office which implies loyalty t 
the authority from which that commission is drawn. 
* * * * 

At Falkirk on Tuesday Mr. Arthur Henderson suggested 
that the Prime Minister should summon a conference to 
discuss peace in industry. He thought that the conference 
might consist of representatives of the Trades Union Con- 
eress, the Labour Party and the National Confederation 
of Employers’ Associations, presided over by Mr. Whitley. 
The conference might consider how far the “ existing 
machinery for regulating the relation of employers and 
workpeople ” was effective and whether new machinery 
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was required. He also suggested the possibility of 


creating an Economic Council or Parliament of Industry. 
Mr. Henderson's proposals seem rather woolly, but their 
spirit is most welcome. Nothing can compare in import- 
ance with industrial peace. Mr. Henderson is unquestion- 
ably right in saying that it is a matter for negotiation. 
Aereement would be infinitely better than legislation 


sponsored by one side only. 
R ; 
* * *K * 
y 
And agr The 
position of the trade unions has greatly changed ;_ their 


ment ought not to be impossible. 
funds are nearly exhausted and the moderate members— 
probably the majority in most of the unions—are conscious 
that the law and some of the trade unions’ own customs 
and regulations have become a source of weakness rather 
than of strength. Why should not the Government try 
how much in the way of reform can be obtained by con- 
sent ? Unfortunately, it is not enough for the Government 
to put their hand on their heart and say “If we introduce 
what legislation we think fit 


the trade unions, which we greatly value.” 


we shall mean no harm to 
We are sure 
that is true, but mischief would nevertheless be done if 
Labour leaders had even a plausible pretext for saying 
that the unions were being “ attacked.” 

The railway companies have decided to raise their 
Of course 


any rise at this moment when everybody is looking for 


rates on goods traflic by about 6) per cent. 
a revivalin trade is mopportune, but there are several ex- 
cuses for the decision. As Sir Josiah Stamp explains in an 
interesting statement in the Morning Post, of Tues- 
day, there has been no the form of 
increased traflic to the last reduction of the rates by the 
Under the Act of 1921, which grouped the 
companies are confined to a standard 
that have to go 
to the reduction of The result is 


response in 


companic S. 
railways, the 
above revenue 


revenue. Earnings 


automatically rates. 
that the companies cannot build up reserves against bad 
times as they used to do. 

* * a: * 

The companics consider that in the circumstances 
they even to help the trader. An 
inerease of 100 per cent. over pre-War rates was per- 
the National Tribunal, and the companies 
brought that increase down gradually to 50 per cent, above 


tretched a point 


mitted by 
pre-War rates. At first the reductions justified themselves 
but latterly they did not and the companies now prefer 
a cautious withdrawal to plunging further as an act of 
faith. 
the shareholders 


As Sir Josiah Stamp points out, the interests of 
as well as those of the traders have to 
new development the capital 
The only fair 
; to be that there is no ground for public 
found that the 


The root cause of the 


be considered. For any 


provided by shareholders is essential. 


conclusion seen 


complaint, though it may, of course, be 
companies have acted unwisely. 
trouble is that the grouped companies have lost much of 
their old pride, esprit de corps and alertness. 


* * * * 


On Tu sda the 


the revision of the Prayer Book. 


sishops met at Lambeth to consider 
There was an Evan- 
gelical procession in the streets like that of last October 
The 


Bishops will sit until the 22nd and their conclusions 


to pretest against ‘“ Romanizing”’ tendencies. 
will then be sent to Convocation of the two Provinces on 
February 8th. According to the present arrangements 
from March 2nd to 4th to 

Convocation may make. 
The next st »p will be for the revised Prayer Book to be 


considered by the National Church Assembly in July. 


the Bishops will sit again 


consider amendments 


any 


If the Assembly adopts the revision a Bill will be laid 
Parliament in the autumn. 
of course, not for a new Prayer Book, but for an alter- 
native form to the present Prayer Book. 

* * * * 


before The proposal is, 


Hitherto the chief controversy has turned upon the 
that controversy 
of the 
Evangelicals 


Communion Service, and now has 
concentrated upon the reservation Sacrament. 
There is talk both Ancvlo- 
Catholics of seceding from the Church if they do not get 
their way. We sincerely hope, however, that in all the 


debates which have still to be held the spirit of compre- 


among and 


hensiveness for the Church will conquer faction. “ Church 
There is plenty of 
room for varieties of practice within a reasonable limit, 


above party ” ought to be the motto. 


but a reasonable limit there must be, and we believe that 
in the end this will be accepted in the interests of unity. 
It might be agreed, for instance, that the Sacrament should 
matter of con- 


be reserved for sick persons——this is a 


venience— but that it might not be placed in a Church 
where it could be used as an object of worship. 
* * % * 
The Jockey Club is inquiring into the effects of the 
betting tax. 
whether the tax is doing any injury to racing or to the 


The object of the inquiry is to find out 


breeding industry. The Racing Correspondent of the 


Times says that in his opinion the Jockey Club will not 


find any reason to act and that the betting tax will 
remain as it is. He cannot see that racing has sulfered 


for the 
industry he remarks that the December sales at 
were the most ssful ever held. 

& » * x 
Bavaria of Mr. 


before 


breeding 


New: 


in any way” from the tax, and as 


STICCE 


market 

The death is announced in Houston 
Stewart 
during the War as the Enelishman who became a fanatical 
His book, Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century, was accepted by many Germans as a 


Chamberlain, who was notorious and 


apologist for Germany. 
most serious contribution to history. The Emperor was 
particularly impressed by it. Nor was that surprising, 
as the purpose of the book was to exalt the Teutonic type. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s definition of Teuton was astonishingly 
comprehensive ; it embraced not only the Anglo-Saxons 
but the Celts and the Nearly all the great 
Jeaders and great authors of Hurope were, by Mr. Chamber- 


French. 


Teutonic. Teutons were saints and 
His 
arguinents were helped out by a farrago of metaphysics 
and art. His book did a great deal to inflame the self- 
In the 


He married as his 


Jain’s curious tests 


heroes;  anti-Teutons were mean barbarians. 


conscious and arrogant nationalism of Germany. 

War he became a naturalized German. 

second wife the only daughter of Richard Wagner. 
# ve % * 

in the last three 

months of persons being bitten by Alsatian wolf-dogs. 


Fourteen cases have been recorded 
Experts have said that these impressive looking animals 
If that 


of excitement, to 


are partly descended from wolves. is true, an 


occasional throw-back, in a moment 
wolfish habits is not to be wondered at. But it is only too 

We should like to know 
of the Alsatians. Their 


name in itself proves nothing, for a fox-terrier is not 


easy to give a dog a bad name. 


more about the exact origin 


descended from a fox, nor a sheep-dog from a sheep. 


* x 4 * 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent., on 
December 8rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 10013 ; on Wednesday week 100j ; 
1003. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 863 ; 
on Wednesday week 8}; a 
Loan (33) per cent.) was on Wednesday 


week 75 2 


a year ag 


year ago 86}. Conversion 
755; on Wednesday 
a year ago 7d {5 


igs 
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The Position of the Labour 


[' is well known that the easiest of all Parliamentary 
opportunities belong to the Opposition. This is 
only natural, for the Opposition has the one unifying 
and compelling purpose of wishing to turn the Govern- 
ment out In the Opposition differences are 
forgotten, or at all events pass as unimportant, because 
nothing matters so much as the first business of an 
Opposition, which is to oppose. 


of office. 


In a Government, on 
the other hand, differences, even minor ones, matter a 
great deal, for not a Bill can be drafted without many 
variations of 


emphasis, temperament and 


making themselves felt in Cabinet discussions. 


principle 


As these are the rules, any declension from them is 
very The Labour Party provides such an 
exception now, and it is interesting to look into the 
causes of the weakness of Labour as the Opposition. 
All over the country we hear a great deal about Labour, 
its doings and its intentions. 


noticeable. 


There is no lack of energy 
in the organization of the party and the way in which, 
by zeal and a scli-imposed discipline, the members of 
the party nurse the Municipal and Parliamentary con- 
stituencies is a model for all other politicians. Labour 
then, to make itself felt 
the platform. Its failure is in the 
The reasons for this are that the 
differences within the Party go so deep that they cannot 
he covered up even by the general desire to get rid of 
the Government. These differences have paralysed the 
hands of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. Ie is a clear-headed 
doubt knew exactly what he wanted 
throughout the whole of last year. But he never felt 
able to take a strong line beeause he was afraid of 


does not by any means fail, 
in the Press and on 


House of Commons. 


man, and no 


offending one or other wing of his party. 
Labour is never tired of saving that the Government 


were weak and inconsistent in their treatment of the 
coal dispute. But whatever may be justly charged 


the Government is insignificant when it is 
compared with the singular weakness of Mr, Ramsay 
MacDonald. 
end that he deplored the wretched leadership from which 


the miners suffered. 


against 
He has said since the dispute came to an 


But if he had shown unequivocal 
disapproval at the time, if he had called upon all who 
agreed with him to help him, if he had insisted that 
reason must be imparted into the dispute, he could 
hardly have failed to bring about a settlement with 
the Report of the Coal Commission for its basis. He 
have the storm, but he Iet it blow him 
till ended the drift. The Moderates 
of the General Council of the Trade Union Congress, to 
do them justice, were continually at work trying to 
the Mr. Cook. Surely the Opposi- 
could helped them in the 


could ridden 


along chance 


undo mischief of 


tion have 
Commons. 

Only profound differences in the Labour Party can 
explain such a fiasco. Mr. MacDonald, like Mr. J. UH. 
Thomas, Mr. Clynes, Mr. Snowden, Mr. Henderson, 
Mr. Sidney Webb and most of the other Labour leaders 
who have been sobered by office, believe in what is 
nowadays called a useful word, though 


They hoid that it would be madness to try to 


* vradualism ” 
jargon. 
upset the Parliamentary system, but that acceptance of 
that system implies a slowness of progress comparable 
to the leisurely unfolding of the evolutionary design in 


the Universe. They regret the delay, but they regard 
it as unavoidable. And = surely they are right. For 
even if it should be possible some day to socialize all 
the industries of the country, the last processes of that 


IIouse of 


—$$_____ 
—<<oe 


Party 


very difficult transition could not be managed unless the 
whole mechanism were working with the accuracy of g 
clock. To suppose that the change can be made suddenly, 
or—still worse—that it can be made by first producing 
a state of ruin, is merely the hallucination of fanatics, 

The Communists, of course, cherish that hallucination, 
but for our present purpose we need not consider them 
seriously. The less irrational Communists, though they 
do little but encourage class-consciousness, perhaps have 
a vision of the future in which all citizens will belong to 
one class, so that there will no longer be any need for 
their present pugnacity and malice. At all events, the 
Vision is so dim and distant that it has no power at 
present to put them in a good humour. 

The really dangerous enemies of Mr. MacDonald are 
the members of the Independent Labour Party. The 
Scottish Branch has just carried a vote in his favour 
by a majority of only two, although it was the Scottish 
members in effect him the party leader, 
It is a common, indeed almost an invariable, experience 
for non-Labour writers who try to explain Labour policy 
to be accused of explaining it wrong. Fortunately for 
us, then, the current number of the New Leader has an 
article by Mr. James Maxton, the chairman of the 
Independent Labour Party, in which he summarizes the 
objects of his party :— 


who made 


©“ That third alternative [that is, the T.L.P. policy] aims at securing 
political power by the ordinary political machine, at developing 
industrial power by the strengthening of the Trade Unions, and 
at increasing economic power by strengthening the Co-operativ: 
Movement. It aims at co-ordinating and combining these Move 
ments as they have never been combined before. It aims at 
inspiring thera with a revolutionary, and not a gracdualistic, objective, 
It tries to get their mass enthusiasm behind this united Movement, 
and to give it life by making the living income for all a primary 
right of every human being. With such a force and such an aim 
we believe it possible to make the necessary changes through an 
elected national assembly ; to suppress by ordinary legal power, 
backed up by Labour organization, any attempt at revolt; to 
avoid long-continued suffering to the working classes; and to 
reach a decent stable Socialist condition quicker than by the 
other methods.” 


Mr. MacDonald, if we are not mistaken, once described 
this doctrine of the “ living income” as a primary right 
of every human being as absolute rubbish for politica! 
purposes, . 

The differences in the Labour Party, indeed, seem to 
be almost irreconcilable, and, as though there were not 
difliculties enough, the party has taken on what may 
be a new embarrassment in its projected alliance with 
the Co-operators. Superficially, the proposed arrange- 
ment looks like a new source of strength, but anyone 
must have his doubts who remembers that voluntaryism 
is part of the Co-operator’s creed, but certainly not of 
the When next takes oflice these 
conflicting theories, evident enough already, will beconi 
acute. The Moderates, who will be in the majority in 
the Cabinet — for they are the men who have already 
held oflice and have the widest experience 


Socialist’s. Labour 


will behave 
cautiously enough to drive the Left wing into a frenzy 
of indignant disappointment. After all, no man who is 
certain of his ground wants to bring ruin on his country 
and incidentally upon himself by giving way to reckless 
clamour. He may have yielded many points when he 
was in Opposition and had no official responsibility, but 
he cannot do that when he is the head of a Department 
and is daily informed in the cautionary lectures of the 
permanent officials exactly what can and what cannot 


be done if the Budget is to be balanced. The inevitabl 


split in the party will come then. The net result will 
be that, though the movement towards Socialism will 
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have gone a little further, it will not have gone so far 
as its friends hoped and its enemies feared. 

From the point of view of Unionists there is only one 
comment to make upon the present state of the Labour 
Party. The weakness of the Opposition is the oppor- 
tunity of the Government. Mr. Baldwin into 
power with a national policy for industrial peace. It 
seemed that the coal dispute had thwarted him, but in 


came 


reality the as favourable as ever. The 


Government can do magnificent work for the country 


conditions are 


if they will look upon an era of constructive co-operation 


industry as by far the most important of their 


They must appeal to all that is reasonable 


in 
objectives. 


in Labour and all that is enlightened in the employers, 


The Slippery Slope of Imperialism 


rYVWE United States are finding out, as we found out 
| long ago, how slippery is the slope of Imperialism 


little or no avail, and where the force of circumstances 
is always in charge. 

The East India Company soon blundered from Trade 
into Empire, and then made as heroic struggles as did 
the earlier Caesars to prevent their Empire growing. 
Yet the Indian Empire kept expanding. But how could 
it is often asked, if the statesmen were really 
sincere ? They must their 
dislike of expansion in order to throw dust into the 


this be, 
merely have talked about 


American critics of our Imperialism have 
that doubt honestly 


as a our 


world’s eves. 
view, and no 

of fact, 
and only vielded to the procession 


often express¢ d 
believed it. Yet, 


were perfectly sincere, 


matter stulesmcn 


of events, a very dillicult force to contend against when 


ence you have landed troops, or made treaties, or have 


been held responsible for law and order and thx protection 
of the nationals of neutral Powers. It is only the first 
step that counts. After that there is a kind of inevitability 
about Imperial expansion which is positively uncanny. 
Lord Salisbury, who was himself as much opposed to 
increasing the bounds of Empire as was Augustus, found 


himself powerless, and became unwillingly responsible 


He put one 


for a vast inerease of our responsibilities. 


of the chief causes of expansion with that humorous 
vusto which so often distinguished him. “If the 
soldiers,” he said, “‘ were to occupy the moon, within 
three months they would be saying that the place was 
quite untenable unless they were allowed to occupy 
Mars.” Another fruitful cause of expansion is the fact 
that when once you get into somebody else's country 


and try to limit your commitments, you are pretty sure 
to by by * the 
Indian Rajah, or a usurper, or the President of a Central 


asked local power,” whether he is an 


American Republic threatened by a rival, to make a 


treaty of protection with him under which you, in 
exchange for what look like very harmless rights and 
benefits, will undertake to support him against the 


evilly disposed persons who are trying to undermine 
his authority. 

An excellent of the the 
Imperialistic slope, and of how good intentions are nipped 
Ih th 


example slipperiness of 


bud by the necessity for action, is to be seen in 


the present very uncomfortable situation which has 
arisen in Nicaragua and Panama. The United States 
in the davs of Mr. Roosevelt found that the foreign 


which had begun to dig the Panama Canal 


had become bankrupt and was obliged to abandon the 


company 


work, though it had completed a navigable waterway 
for a considerable distance. The United States Govern- 
ment, not unnaturally, saw that the temptation of the 
half-completed canal would be very likely to bring in 


some other foreign company or Power. Accordingly 
she determined to take over the work and make the 
Canal herself. What rendered her more anxious to do 
so was the fact that she had annexed Porto Rico and 


a slope on which the very best intentions prove of 


and, if we are not greatly mistaken, they will not 
appeal in vain. 

made Cuba into a virtual protectorate. At the same 
time she had on the Pacific side taken over the Philip- 
pines, too, from Spain. Therefore a Canal across the 


for her. It 
American 


Isthmus had become 


linked up her new possessions. 


ee ‘ , 
doubly inportant 


Th “ Claims ol 


commerce were also very strong in favour of a Canal 
made under American auspices. Accordingly the United 
States made a Treaty with Panama, which had pro- 
claimed itself! a’ Republi partly in real dislike of 
Columbia but still more with the thought of futur 


) . . ; ” 
Panama Was tO Prenmiaith an 


Th 


independent State 


benelits. Republic of 


but was to 


In order that th: 


erant a water way-leave 


across the Isthmus. Americans might 
introduce good sanitation on the course of the Canal, 
a broad zone was marked out in which the United 
States might dig as deep as she liked and also kill 


And so th though 
at the 


inp ‘rialism had 


mosquitoes. 


no one ‘rious step in 


been taken, as surely as it was when 


the East India Company mad a Treaty with the 
local Rajah in’ Bengal, landed troops and occupicd 
territory. 

No sooner had the United States comfortabl ettled 
in Panama than she saw th some day an ¢ xpansion of 
the Isthmian water way-leaves would be req ured, and 
that if a new ship canal was to be dug it must includ 
Lake Nicaragua. Accordingly a Treaty in all good faith 


and with no sinister intentions was made with Nicaragua. 


In exchanve for th promise of protecting Nicaragua (in 
ease of interference by any foreien Power). the United 
States were to have the right of constructing the new 
canal when required, 

All such acts of Impcrialism, whether conscious or 
unconscious, have their consequences It Was SOOn 
found that one of these was that the Panama Canal must 


secured 
local 
though not vet 


1] ic d uncle 4 


possroiity ol * foreign 


be 


intervention or 


against any 


better 


anarchy. Therefore a new Tre: 


has been made. ratified und: r which 


the Republie of Panama is 


form of protection, and the 


a much stronger 
United States assume much 
greater The 
Republic becomes very much like a feudatory State in 
India. Nor did the the arrangements in 
regard to the Nicaragua Canal stop there. A similar kind 
of protection had to be applied to the rest of the Central 
American Republics, would be a leak in the 
barrel. In other to th 
position into which America had gradually slipped, th 

whole of Central America is to 
of influence of the United States. 
yet Th 
Kevpt forty vears ago 


responsibilities than heretofore. smaller 


Cons que nees ol 


or ther 


words, in order make good 


come 
‘I lie re 


Powers 


within the sphere 
was immediately 
to 
As you have occupied Kevpt 


another result. neutral said us in 


and exercise real, if not nominal. sovereigntv, we must 


hold vou responsible for the carrving out of our Treaty 
To judge 
the 
kind 


Nicaragua. 


rights and the protection of our nationals.” 
to 


ol 


from President Coolidge s message Congress at 
something the same 


th 


beginning of the week, 


appears to have happened ia case of 
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Neutral Powers, made anxious by what President 
Coolidge calls “the revolution in Nicaragua,” have 
beyun to move. “ Americans, as well as foreign bond- 
holders,” he tells us, “ will undoubtedly look to the 
United States for protection of their interests. The 
United States cannot fail to view with deep concern 
any serious threat to the stability and constitutional 
standing of the Government of Nicaragua tending toward 
anarchy and thus jeopardizing American interests, 
especially if such a state of affairs is contributed to or 
brought about by outside influences or by any foreign 


Power "-—by which, of course, he meant Mexico. 
As we have said before, and we say it without 
any ironie intent but with genuine sympathy for 


American dilliculties, this is the kind of thing which is 
sure to happen on the Impecrialistic slope. The polite 
foreigner always gives the last push down the slope. 
What makes things particularly difficult for the United 
States just now is that the Conservative President of 
Nicaragua, whom the United States support, asserts 
that his rival is being helped by drawing munitions of 
war from Mexico. On the other hand, the Liberal 
President, who is backed by Mexico, has the better 
army, and in the recent battle gained the victory. 
Meanwhile there are United States men-of-war and an 
American Admiral engaged — in various 
important posts upon the Nicaraguan coast, threatening 


occupying 


the capital, landing marines and bluejackets, and occupy- 
ing zones in such a way as to protect the President 
favoured by the United States. No doubt, also, it will 
be found that the said Admiral is by this time saying 
that he cannot be expected to do his proper sca work 


a, 


—ey 
if his ships are denuded of their marines and a good 
many of their bluejackets, and therefore, in order to 
free the Fleet for its proper duties, soldiers must as soo, 
as possible take over the occupied areas. On the top 
of all this the Mexican Government has expressed jt, 
willingness to refer its differences with the United States 
to arbitration, and at the same time there is a movemey: 
in Panama, very possibly inspired in Mexico, against the 
ratification of the new Treaty. 

The situation is not improved by the fact that 
the moment the great oil interests are said to be pressing 
Washington to help them to defeat the new Mexican 
Jaw concerned with their concessions. The 
are by no means popular with the Press, and are disliked 


oil magnates 


by a considerable and important section of the people 
of the United States. President 
not been forced into action, just as Lord 


Coolidge, if he had 
Aberdeen, 
though a pacifist, was forced into a forward and b-llicose 
feel 
Government help for the oil companies and also h 

' 


policy, would, we may sure, have opposed special 

uN 
refused to do something very much like collecting debts 
for foreign Powers ! 

Yet the foree of circumstances has been too much for 
him, as it has so often in the past been too much for our 
Governments. If you really wish to be anti-Imperialist, 
as we are sure the United States wish at heart to be. 
you must never take the first step, however great th 
temptation. We wish the United 


nothing but good, and a safe relief from all its troubles 


States Government 


—troubles which, by the way, are not made casicr by 
the fact that Senator Borah is Chairman of the Forciga 


Relations Committee of the Senate, 


World-Wide Publicity for the League 
of Nations 


N R. MURRAY ALLISON'S article is most interesting. 

What an ally is the advertising expert! We 
look on our hoardings and in our newspapers at those 
wonderfully made allurements in suggestion and induce- 
ment, and as we look we undergo a process of witchery. 
We become men of new needs and new appetites. Tobacco 
that has solaced many an hour and has been our travelling 
companion through many a rich page becomes tasteless ; 
when we pack our old friendly suit-cases we discover 
that they are but poor conveniences ; our underclothing 
causes us discomfort ; 
atrocious, and we rudely, but privately, survey dinner 
tables to envy those who have gone to X or Y, whose 
Freud has reveaied our 
the master advertising mind 
has known them all the time and has been using them as 
soft silken cords to draw us to the counters in which he 


the cut of our collars becomes 


advertisements have upset us. 
weaknesses to ourselves ; 


is interested. 

Now, he offers services in another field, and why should 
He has certainly put 
his linger on a spot of great weakness. 
Nations is not advertised as it ought to be. 
all about its troubles and all about its failures. 
that is, of itself 


we not embrace him as an ally ? 


We know 
Of its 


normal work we know next to nothing. 


We know that it is in Geneva; we see photographs of 


the buildings it occupies ; they seem rather palatial, and, as 
we have no conception of the thing that they enshrine, we 
make a general note of figures which seem to indicate 
that for the 
amiable we read of 


we are paying too much whole 
affair. On the 


cruiser programmes, additions to aiv forces, multiplying 


money 


other hand. new 


The League of 


armaments, and as this Geneva institution has no magnetic 
attraction to make it the central fact in our international 


thoughts, our minds remain a confused medley « 
information, fears, policies and hopes. Our mental 


roads to Geneva are rambling sheep tracks, — nol 
highways. 

Modern developments in’ newspaper production add 
to this defect. 
that is staged with an orchestra, a Mare Antony speech, 
footlights and sidelights, Geneva 
It is deplorable, but it is a fact, as Mr. Murray Allison’s 
And it is a fact that will not be 


by persuasive deputations going to editors or proprictors, 


Unless there be a row on, or something 


news is. 1 jected 


graph shows. removed 
Our papers create their own public appetites and then 
There is a Gresham 
The League of Nations 
without sauce is no acceptable fare. 


have to keep up the supply of sauce. 
law in journalism as in coinage. 
And yet upon it 
hang more issues of human well-being than upon any other 
institution on the of the If the people 
know of it, believe in it and have confidence in it, all may 
be well; if they do not, all may be ill. 
its existence and the effectiveness of its existence pass into 
the public mind (with a continued interest in its existence) 
as one of those unquestioned axioms that regulate ninety- 


face earth. 


If the cause ol 


nine per cent. of human conduct we shall have pea 
because we shall systematically pursue the wavs of peace : 
if they do not, that day-to-day unsystematie patchwork 
of separate treaty, temporary alliance, ephea-ral pre 
eaution will go on and in the end the shears « 
be brought into play to cut the entan 

Now, the advertiser gives us hope that we moy get 


4 
elem iit. 
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He can array the dullest 
of facts in the most attractive of forms ; he will use the 
tragic blanks in the 
He will challenge none of that primitive 


yound the news’ room kitchens. 
advertisement columns to fill the 
news columns. 
psychology of credulity upon which so much of our large 
: that 
stunts, 


i , ° ‘ P 
circulations are built up; he will not disturb 


intellectual that hot 
flaring headlines, strident short paragraphs and is now 


laziness has demanded 


demanding speaking pictures as the channels from 
which it gets its information ; he will use those things 
and that psychology in our defenec. ‘“ The League 
itself, therefore, and its friends, should purchase the 


publicity in the form of straight Press advertising.” 
Instinctively, the first reaction of the art of advertising 
brought to a shudder. 
But, after all, that is prejudice. 


it is. and there is no reason why its weaknesses should be 


psychological perfection is a 


Human nature is what 


abandoned for exploitation by those who make bad use 
of it. If by 
we can solye the problem of how to make the League of 


applying to it the art of advertisement 


Nations an effective reality in 
] 


we shall have done a great deed. 


popular psychology 


It is psychology that 


will follow. The one 
studies the swaying of human events from instable 


is our problem. Reason more 
currency to wars, from trade cycles to international 
security, the more does one conclude that at the root of 
them all is an impressionable psychology. 

There is one part of Mr. Murray Allison’s proposal that 
seems non-essential but is really essential. The influence 


must be international. It is not enough that our own 


people should know and should trust ; other nations must 


do so too, and the assurance that they are doing so must 


be part of our confidence in the League of Nations. The 
sum required is large, especially at a time when we have 
to spend our income conscious of the sixpences. But 
it would not seem large if it were distributed over, and 
included in, the estimates of our three Services. Why 


should it not? In the long run it would be more effective 


for our defence than their arms. To make them remove 
the need for their existence would be both good humour 
I hope that Mr. Murray Allison's 


proposal will not be set aside solely on account of its 


and good business. 


surprising novelty and suspicious common sense. 


J. Ramsay MacDona.p, 


Imperial Trade 


I.—The Need for 


[Our « ontributor, Mr, Robert Boothhy, is Conservative Mem- 


ber of Parliament for East Aberdeenshire. Ep. SeECTATOR.| 


‘hee necessity for economic organization within the 
Empire is now generally recognized. Sefore the 
War an expansion of Imperial Trade was desirable in 


the abstract, and the subject was treated as an interesting 


manufacturers. But the position has 
altered. We have 
revolution and are in 
The era oi 


production involves large economic units. 


side-show by ou 


now experienced one industrial 
undergoing another. 
And 

Such a 


already exists, in a highly developed form, in the United 


proce abe) ot 


mass production is upon us. mass 


unit 


States of America. Europe is forming herself into 
another. Russia is, potentially, a third. The economic 
position of Great Britain, surrounded by these vast 


organizations with unlimited capacities of production, and 
herself isolated, is, therefore, one of peculiar danger. 

In two of our greatest external markets of pre-War 
South America and China—we now find ourselves 
threatened. With the first, the 
ever expanding export trade of the United States finds 


days 
seriously regard to 
its nearest and most natural outlet in the Southern half 
of the new world, and if we cannot hold the trade of our 
own colonies in the West Indies, it is unlikely that we 
shall be able to maintain for ourselves anything like 
the Argentine and Brazil. 
And with regard to the second, the avowed policy of the 


monopolistic conditions in 


Soviet Government is to eliminate capitalist influence 
in the Far East. in order to establish an Asiatic “ bloe,” 
based on the principles of Communism and controlled 
With 


succeeded in 


in view they have 
China 


from Moscow. this object 


already rendering conditions in 
extremely diflicult for the conduct of trade. 

The adoption of the * horizontal *> combine in Americe 
and Germany has met with astonishing success, and it is 


find it 


to follow suit, and reorganize certain of our heavy indus- 


probable that our manufacturers will advisable 


tries along these lines, in order to come to some under- 
Indeed 


But this applies at present 


standing with the larger international cartels. 
they have already begun. 


only to a few industries, sueh as chemicals, coal, iron and 


a Definite Policy 


steel. And even in these trades it is difficult to see how 
we can expect successfully to combine with the European 
The 


agreement as to markets and prices. 


best 


organizations. we can hope for is a reciprocal 
For the vast mass 
of our manufacturing industries, upon the prosperity of 
which we all ultimately must and 


depend, we secure 


maintain certain and stable markets on our own. Two 


such await them —the home market which requires to be 
by tariffs) 
and an Imperial market which has yet to be developed 
and organized, At 
estimate the potential value of both. 


consolidated and protected (not necessarily 


present we are inclined to under- 

The British Empire forms in itself an economic unit, 
infinitely more powerful in resources and in varicty and 
capacity of production than any other unit in the world. 
It is capable of providing Great Britain with all the raw 
Yet of the latter, 
amounting in value to between five and six hundred 
millions sterling per annum, no more than forty per cent. 
is produced within the Empire. 
than the pitiful output of agricultural produce in this 


material and foodstuffs she requires. 


This is only less shameful 


country. 

What is the export position? Forty-five per cent. of 
total British exports goes to the Empire. During the 
period 1913-1925 our exports to the handfuls of people 
in the four self-governing Dominions increased from £91 
£143 representing a per capita 
nearly £7 as against twelve shillings in 


millions to millions, 
purchase of 
Europe. So that even under existing conditions Empire 
trade is by no means a negligible factor. 

The establishment in recent years of such bodies as the 
Imperial Shipping Committec, the Imperial Economic 
Committee and the Empire Marketing Board is a hopeful 
sign that for the first time a scientific investigation into 
the methods of developing and organizing the 
Empire as a whole is to be undertaken, But it can only 
be a beginning. The problem cuts deeper than this. 
The increase of the purchasing power of the Empire for 
British 
is necessarily conditioned by the question of markets for 
Empire products, and General Smuts went to the root of 


hest 


manufacturers—always desirable, now vital 
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the whole matter when he said, in 1923, “ You cannot 
fairly claim that the Dominions should in very large 
numbers take migrants from these Islands and at the 
same time refuse to help the Dominions in taking the 
produce of the work of their hands.” 

It is clear that the small preference now granted to the 
Dominions does not meet the requirements of the case. 
Sooner or later a scheme more ambitious in scope and 
aim will have to be attempted. And such a scheme 
might be based on a system of preference, either 
compulsory or voluntary. 

To take first the formation of an Imperial ‘“ Zollverein,” 
there does appear to be a general movement towards 
free trade within the Empire. In the Dominions the policy 
of nationalist Protection is demonstrably failing, for 
the obvious reason that the unit of production is too 
small, and cannot in consequence be self-contained. In 
this country there is a disposition on the part of many 
people to regard the question as a matter of economics 
rather than a political issue. Any arrangement involving 
preferences would, in the future, have to be based on reci- 
procity. But if our people can be convinced that a 
reduction in Dominion tariffs for certain of our manufac- 
tured products would expand our markets and reduce 
unemployment they might agree to the imposition by 
the home Government of certain duties to divert the 
production of, at any rate, some raw materials to within 
the Empire as a quid pro quo. Indeed the issue, presented 
on purely economic grounds and divorced from mere 
party politics, is one upon which the British Electorate has 
never been asked for a decision. 

There can be no doubt, however, that a tax on imported 
foreign foodstuffs would be regarded with grave mis- 
givings by the vast majority of the people of Great Britain. 

No Government would have the temerity to suggest 
such a course in the immediate future. and, if it did, it 


— 


would be speedily disillusioned. Yet some method of 
dealing with this question would have to be devised if the 
Empire is to be organized as a compact and independen} 
economic unit, for foodstuffs form, after all, the basie 
produce of all the Dominions. 

Bearing this in mind, the present Prime Minister, My 
Baldwin, in a very remarkable speech delivered in the 
House of Commons on June 18th, 1924, made the following 
pregnant observation : “ If, for the moment, the country 
will not take certain courses of action, we must try to 
find others. Is it not possible to enter into some arrange. 
ment with the Dominions by which the enormous amount 
of foodstuffs we require to-day may be obtained solely 
from them by bringing them into this country at cost 
price, and distributing them with the least possible mar. 
gin? Cannot something of this kind be thought out to 
obtain in exchange for it the free entry of our manufac. 
tured goods into those Dominions where such goods do not 
compete with their own?” This leads us directly to g 
consideration of what has become known as the “ stabiliza. 
tion ” policy. No such policy could be rendered effective 
without some measure of State control over imports, and 
the difficulties which will have to be overcome are, in 
consequence, formidable. 

The conviction that, in the face of such highly-organized 
units as the United States of America and Europe, no 
smaller unit can hope to survive so far as basic industries 
are concerned, and that failure on our part to organize the 
Empire as an economic entity capable of standing alone 
will be attended by the direst consequences involving our 
practical extinction as a great manufacturing country, 
leads me to attempt an impartial examination of the more 
obvious merits and defects in a scheme of this character, 

Rosert Boorusy. 
[Neat week we shall publish a further article from Mr, 
Boothby explaining a Policy of Stabilization.] 


Turnip Top 


T the stern of Turnip Top’s big sampan—both 
ends were equally blunt, but I suspect it of 
having been the stern—there was a fine, long, curly 
sea-serpent with a searlet tongue. And it was perhaps 
because of this that, when I came to select a boat for 
fishing among the rocky, sunlit coves of the Shansi 
shore, I unhesitatingly chose Turnip Top as my ghillie 
and advisory staff. On my calling for a sampan from 
the midst of that jostling Derby-crowd of boats that 
perpetually seethes about a British ship at anchor off 
the China coast, Turnip Top got alongside first. And 
that was certainly in his favour, too. 

He had to crack one of his friends in a neighbouring 
sampan very hard on the head to do it—with an oar ; 
and he nearly capsized a sampan-load of yellow, 
varnished ducks in the ensuing mélée. But he got along- 
side first. And the incident marked the beginning of 
our friendship. I came to know Turnip Top as one of 
the most delightful children it would be possible to 
imagine. 

To him, as to his little grand-daughter in her flower- 
patterned jacket who would sometimes accompany him 
to sea, the whole world was one colossal joke—from 
myself, “the admilal,” to the flat, sorry-looking fishes 
we would occasionally capture out of the bright emerald 
water of the sanded coves. ‘“ Him not happy, anyway,” 
Turnip Top would murmur, as he gently unhooked the 
prize from our spinning minnow ; “ much better makee 
die.’ And then he would smile with a sort of unhallowed 
glee as he held up the fish to show its mournful and 


incredibly repulsive face. Childishly thoughtless to 
the point of cruelty as Turnip Top could sometimes show 
himself, nevertheless he was a great lover of animals 
and birds. When, a long time ago, he had once fought 
for some War Lord or other against Somebody Else— 
that was all he knew about it 
with him, as he told me, a “ songing tlush, vellee glate 
songer,”’ in a wicker practice I afterwards 
discovered to be quite an established custom among 
the Chinese soldiery. It is in the same delightful spirit 
of insouciance that a_ skirmish 
antagonistic troops may be mutually abandoned at its 


he had always carried 


cage—a 


between desperately 
very hottest owing to some interfering shower of rain, 
and I have actually seen Chinese soldiers retiring in 
good order from their front-line trenches with all 
umbrellas up and no fired. Doubtless Turnip 
Top had been engaged in many a fierce tussle with his 
bird and his umbrella. It was a genuine love for the 
very great songer of a thrush that made him keep it, 
and he was plainly quite blind to the fact that it would 
have been happier set free. 

Turnip Top was no fool. He cut the best 
white ducks I ever had—for he was a tailor as well as a 
fisherman, and although he was as trustful as a pigeon 
(* You no dollar now?” * Allightee. 
Plenty time send dollar next year flom Eng-land”’), he 
was also the most profound and unwinking liar I have 
ever encountered. To Turnip Top prevarication was 
the salt of life. The plain, unembroidered truth had no 
attraction for him whatsoever. 
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ought to be ashamed of yourself,” I 


“Top, you 
remember saying to him one evening as we paddled 
home across the phosphorescent, violet-coloured water. 
“Why did vou tell me the other day that you had been 
four years in America when in fact you have never been 
out of China in vour life ? ” 
but lucky. Turnip Top winced almost imperceptibly, 


seemed to consider the whole question gravely for a 


It was a mere chance shot, 


moment, and then broke into a delighted laugh. ‘ You 


We Who 


He moves in a silent 
About him there 
js speech, there is laughter, the quick give and take of 
discussion, the intimacy of fireside talk, but not for him. 
He has things to say but no one to whom he can say 


man is very lonely. 


: is deal 


world which is silent only to him. 


them. 

No one laughs at the blind, but deafness is recognized 
as affording good material for comedy. It is true that 
the victim of the jest is more often the shy young man 
unsuccessfully trying to talk into a trumpet than his 
irritable and ruthless listener. But the blunders of the 
mirth-provoking tendency ; 


deaf person have also a 


if he has a fine sense of humour, of course he laughs 
at them himself, but if not, he does not find them very 
amusing. 


Deafness is an infirmity which many people find 


kindly 


by the strain of 


exasperating. One has known persons who 
are goaded into a furious impatience 
endeavouring to make themselves audible, and it) is 
generally just these loud impatient tones that miss the 


mark. 


than he is, but there is no doubt as to the nervous irritation 


The speaker sometimes sounds more annoyed 
which the effort frequently produces. It is not quite easy 
to analyse this result. One element in it is probably a 
suspicion that the listener is not quite as impervious 
to sound as he appears to be; if he exerted himself a 
little more, he could surely catch the word. This suspicion 
may occasionally be warranted, but as a rule the deaf 
are only too eager to hear what is said; the anxious 
attention, the yearning in the eyes of those to whom 
audible words are as rain on a thirsty soil, might exonerate 
them from the charge. 

It is sometimes said that the deaf are often melancholy 
or even morose, while the blind cheerfully aequiesce in 


Birds in 


ee which makes timid birds bold and bold birds 

brazen, drives to the towns a set of unaccustomed 
visitors. Until their haunts were closed against them 
they had not the enterprise to test whether the city was 
SO arid us it looked, and so full of unfriendly men. But 
now, converted by the hard logic of frozen fields and 
waters, they give up their stay-at-home philosophy and 
wander recklessly. 

In Kensington Gardens, on the softer flower-beds, I 
have seen pale browed redwings hopping i) search of 
hard weather their wistful cries sound from 

At the Round Pond the sight of a pair of 
lost dunlins from the coast, threading their way nimbly 


prey, and i 


all the trees. 


amongst the crowd of metropolitan sparrows, surprised 


me one midwinter day they explored the unnatural 
asphait shore and the curving lid of ice until the perse- 
cution of inquisitive ducks drove them away. Though 
it was noon they settled for a moment in the middle of 


the Broad Walk before the passers-by sent them on their 
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Turnip Top?” he said eagerly —incidentally, 


he was inordinately proud of the 


b lieve 
name I had given 
him, and trotted it out oi every possible occasion 

* You tink he go Amellica ? 
liar.” And he 
nothing in the world that could have pleased hint better ; 
Which may help to explain, 


Ah, Turnip Top he velly 


glate chuckled as though there was 
probably there was not. 
I think, why he was such a favourite with us all. 


Hamisti Mac haren, 


Are Deaf 


a harder lot. If there is any truth in the observation 
it is probably owing to a combination of the circumstances 
mentioned —above all, to the profound and_ painful 
sense of isolation which of all mortal pangs is one of 
the hardest 


spirit, but out of considerable experience, one may offer 


to face victoriously. If in no arrogant 
a suggestion or two to the deaf, one would say first : 
Do not allow yourself to grow touchy or suspicious. — If 
people look in your direction and laugh, they are not 
necessarily laughing at you. Our fellow-creatures are 
for the most part kind, and life is full of coincidences. 
Make as few demands as possible upon 
The less 


Above all, when you 


And_ secondly : 
the good will of those about vou. vou ask the 
more you will probably receive. 
perceive that someone at table has made a good joke, 
don’t ask your neighbour what everyone is laughing at. 

it will 
Thirdly : 


Learn to like gardening, if that invaluable gift has been 


The joke may possibly not bear repeatir 


ir. 
Ig ; 


certainly not bear repeating in a loud shout. 


hitherto denied you and if circumstances permit. The 
company of growing things is the most healing in the 
world. 

And to those who have the use of all their senses one 
Do not shout at the deaf. 
often hear a voice carefully pitched to meet the occasion ; 
a little practice, a little attention will teach this not too 


might sav: Deaf people can 


difficult art, unless your voice has that voolly quality 


which muffles its passage. By faith we are saved: 
if the listener can be convinced he is going to hear and 
the speaker is confident he will be heard, the battle is 


added. 


Let the hearing man wear a thick wad of cotton wool in 


almost won. <A counsel of perfection may be 


his ears fora week; he will never be impatient with the 


deaf again. Bi, i. 


the 


travels again. 


Frost 


Such refugees, especially redwings and 


skylarks, serve to the town bird-lover as an infallible 
instrument for gauging the condition of the wintering 
birds, and the urgency of their claims upon his charity. 
If in London the lark-mercury touches the inner parks, 
be warned that their plight is growing desperate, since 
none look for food there in midwinter except under pres- 
Last January, in the great trek of the 


sure of famine. 
sky larks 


stricken all day 


south-westward, when they poured panic- 


long out of East Anelia, stampeding 
towards the warmer south-west, far above a million birds 
To the statistical, whose 


imaginations are numbed by the impact of unimaginable 


must have passed over London. 


figures, such an estimate may have little meaning, but the 
bird-watcher who has ever tried to count his tlocks, and 
whose ideas of number go beyond pure figures. of speech, 
will understand how many counties must have been 
emptied of their larks to recruit such a spectacular host, 


In nothing has a town more individuality, to the bird- 
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seeking eye, than in the refugees it entertains in hard 
weather. You might learn from them, without the least 
knowledge of geography, both where your town lies in 
relation to hills and sea, and the nature of its countryside. 
For if it is on tidal water there will be many common 
and herring gulls amongst them, and probably a few 
greater black-backs ; well inland the three marine species 
will be missing, or at any rate scarce, and you will be 
reduced to blackheaded birds in their unhooded winter 
dress. And just as the gulls will give you the clue to your 
distance from the sea, so the dominance of skylarks, 
rooks and yellowhammers among your refugees will 
point to tillage ; grey wagtails with kingfishers or dippers, 
to a lowland or an upland river-basin ; and woodpeckers, 
nuthatches, treecreepers, and the less usual titmice, to a 
wooded neighbourhood. 

There are towns where all these live. At Oxford there 
are so many birds dwelling permanently within the city 
that short of a merlin (which I have seen dashing over the 
Bodleian in severe weather) or the cormorant, which 
Dr. Plot saw sitting on St. Mary’s steeple two hundred 
years ago, it is hard to pronounce any an outsider. I have 
even watched a flight of long-tailed tits in full cry come 
over the Old Ashmolean and the corner of the Broad, 
crossing Hertford College Quad towards Holywell: 
these no doubt were weather-driven, for it was bitter at 
the time, but they live habitually about Christ Church 
Meadow and in Mesopotamia. Nuthatches, treecreepers 
and owls haunt the larger gardens ; lesser redpolls, marsh 
tits and tree-sparrows winter along the Cherwell, and grey 
wagtails even by the Barges; in winter I have scen a 
kestrel, hunting low, glide over Wadham and the Garden 
Quad of Trinity. 

Few large towns attract so many notable birds to their 
heart, but little towns, especially when they are huddled 
amongst hills or woods, may in winter be as rich in birds 
as their countrysides ; Lyme Regis, Haslemere and many 
more have jays in their gardens ; I have watched crossbills 
over a Surrey town and buzzards and ravens soaring in 
company above others on the Devon coast. At one of 
these, where there was a little harbour shut in by cliffs, 
half a dozen rock-pipits led a monotonous life, following 
the ebbing tide down to the bar and yielding ground when 
it rose again till they were pressed to the foot of the sea- 
wall, within twenty yards of the foremost houses. 
Normally this wall bounded their world like an impassable 
range of mountains ; grey wagtails from the rocky stream 
came down to feed in the harbour, but no rock-pipit 
passed up the stream, nor over the enclosing rim which 
the cliffs and the wall formed. But in November, three 
frosty days forced them to venture into the world beyond, 
and I saw them sharing crumbs with sparrows on the road 
outside the post office. The frost broke and they returned 
to their seclusion, but when a week later it turned cold 
again they had not forgotten where relicf could be found, 
and I saw one, after taking his pick of the strewn crumbs, 
flit for a moment inside the shop door like a robin. To 
find such confidence in a bird which never, except under 
stress of weather, comes near the haunts of man was 
welcome and illuminating. 

Many of the birds we consider shy object not to our- 
selves but to the places we live in, which cannot be 
reconciled to their needs. We treat the sandmartin as a 
shy bird, and the housemartin and sw allow which nest 
on our buildings as tame ones: actually there is no 
difference at all in their attitude to man, only the sand- 
martin, having different needs, very rarely finds it possible 
to share our settlements. The grey wagtail, where a 
suitably rocky torrent runs through a village, is as familiar 
as the pied: the marsh and longtailed tits, which are 
supposed to be shyer than the rest, do not avoid houses 


———- 


when they lie in a satisfactory hunting-ground ; turtle. 
doves and woodlarks nest readily in suitable wild gardens ; 
and the chough, crossbill, crested tit, black redstart ang 
others of our rarest breeding species will haunt the most 
domesticated places, wherever our own world and theirs 
may overlap. i. M. X, 


The Theatre 


BY BEN LANDECK, AT THE Everymay 
THEATRE. | 


[* Losx Proprrry,” 


In discussions about play-making, dramatists often assert 
that “anybody can write a good first act.” Why is it, 
then, that so many of them write first acts that could easily 
be suppressed, without injury to plot or character ? : 

Surely the prologue to Lost Property is an example of 
this redundance. 

It reproduces, in a very different tone, the initial situation 
of Sierra’s delightful Cradle Song: only, the deserted infant 
(female) is deposited upon the counter of a pawnshop, after 
business hours, instead of being left at the doer of a nunnery, 
She is one of those doll-like stage babies who allow themselves 
to be dandled and embraced without an audible protest. 
and she falls luckily into the arms of a Polish Jewess who 
has just lost her own “ little Leah,” and who persuades her 
husband to pass the child off as their own. They have sold 
the shop. They are bound for America. The second Leah 
shall go with them. 

Twenty years pass. They could have passed before the 
rise of the curtain had Mr. Landeck briefly recapitulated, 
in the second act, this not very exciting scene of the abandoned 
child——I use the epithet, as the lady says in The Importance 
of Being Earnest, * in the sense of lost or mislaid.’ And, 
indeed, he does retell the story, in a scene between the Jew 
foster-father and the young Christian who wants to marry 
Leah. Leah is now a beautiful blonde who contrasts con- 
spicuously with the swarthy-complexioned folk about her— 
all racially prejudiced types of the Chosen People. all 
fanatical Yids, as they call themselves: and one wonders 
a little that the Polish pawnbroker, Sol Cohen, and his wife, 
should so easily have accepted an infant suspected of being 
a * Goy.” Did she not come to them with a cross and a 
* string of beads * round her neck ? They took her, however, 
and they do not regret it; for, undoubtedly, their adopted 
daughter is “ a cut above them.” 

I have not very much experience of what the authoress 
of Irene Iddesleigh would call “the heights of Hebrew 
Socialism”; but I have some ; and I find it a little difficult 
to believe that the two Cohens should fail so dismally to 
shake off the early mannerisms of the pawnshop. Mrs. 
Cohen, particularly, remains what she was, in voice and 
manner, behind the counter. Yet her race is singularly adapt- 
able! However, this contrast was dramatically 
The audience expected it, just as they expected Leah to 
marry a Christian; so that, while the Yids are agreeably 
pictured in the two Cohens, the Goys are pleasantly flattered 
by the removal of Leah from her environment. Indeed. some 
excellent comic scenes are provided out of Mr. Cohen's 


needed, 


apparent reluctance, but real eagerness, to marry his supposed 
daughter to the young Goy, who is quietly and charmingly 
played by Mr. Paul Cavanagh, an actor with the best English 
manner—capable of expressing disappointment and pleasure 
by a mere twitch of his evebrows or mouth. 
are Mr. Sam Livesey and Miss Joan Pereira. as the Cohens ;: 
Mr. Michael Sherbrooke, as an old friend of the family. and 
Mr. Robert Holmes, in a piece of caricature, as the self-seeking 
type of young Jew-—-a very * unsympathetic ” part. 

On the whole, I see no reason why Mr. Landeck’s 
should not come to the West-End and succeed as well as 
Potash and Perlmutter did, years ago. In spite of that rather 
tiresome first act, it is really a much better play. 

RIcHvARD JENNINGS. 


Very good, too, 


comedy 


[Tue CuesTER MySsTERIES.] 
Tr is not that we do not desire the truth, but that only on 
rare occasions are we allowed to look thereon. Happily, I 
encountered one of those occasions a few days ago, when I was 
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pris ileged to see a representation of the Nativity Plays from the 
Chester Cycle by the Norwich Players. Mr. Nugent Moneck 
and his little community had been invited to give these in one 
of the beautiful rooms of Mrs. Carée’s house in Westminster. 
There were about a score of us for audience and the room was 
not large, but this very confinement was advantageous, since 
it served to hold fast those elusive signs and wonders and 
translate them into intimacy and knowledge. We never knew 
through which door the Angel would next appear, so that in 
the end his presence was no more surprising than our own. 
We were face to face with Holy Mysteries, and knew them to 
be Realities. And how came this so? Partly, I think, 
because of the simple faith of Ranulf Higden, the fourteenth 
century monk of ¢ hester Abbey. whose mind was full of grace 
and truth and poetry ; partly, because of the fine sincerity of 
the players themselves. Grandiloquence, superficial polish, 
“effect,” strident emphasis, and irrelevant subtlety—the 
qualities which are fondly and fashionably assumed to stamp 
a hall-mark upon a production—Mr. Monck cares for none of 
these things. There are greater: beauty of speech, for 
example, simplicity and a single mind, There were incidents 
during these plays which filled the air with a mystical music ; 
the loveliness of Mary in the ** Salutation,” the devotion of the 
three Kings, * all comely and kind,” and the naive credulity 
of the Shepherds. Only once were we minded that these 
scenes were being enacted. In the last play Herod struck 
the note of charade and artifice. We could not see him but as 
an actor making the most of an effective part. 

These plays mark the beginning of English drama. They 
are twenty-four in all, and each ends with the signature : 
“ Finis! Deo gratias, Per me, Georgi Bellin, 1592.” (The 
MSS. were written two hundred years after the plays were 
invented.) Fittingly could Mr. Monek add his name to the 
Nativity Plays after such a production as he has devised for 
them. Basin, MAINE, 


Art 


[Fiumisu Arr av tun Royaw AcADEMY.] 

Loans from five foreign governments, many churches, and 
private owners (American and English especially), have 
resulted in a triumphant expression of the art of Flanders, 
We know from the rehanging of our National Galleries since 
the War how stimulating can be a rearrangement of even 
well-known pictures, and one of the many interests at the 
Royal Academy is to study under fresh conditions world 
famous examples one had never expected to see outside their 
shrines at Bruges, or Antwerp, or Louvain. Nor could there 
be a more appropriate place for their assemblage than in 
England, whose own masters in painting are the nearest rela- 
tives of the great Flemish School. Resemblances in the arts 
of stained glass and painting in mediaeval times (the Kton 
wall paintings and No. 1 in this Exhibition are examples), the 
prevalence of Flemish painters at our Tudor Courts, the 
reign of Van Dyck over our later portraiture, the influence of 
Rubens on the landscapes of Gainsborough, Turner and 
Constable, are striking instances which carry us to the nine- 
teenth century, while the early work of Millais and Holman 
Hunt might be called pre-Rubensian more properly than pre- 
Raphaelite. The likeness lics in a habit of mind, interested 
in human characteristics and in detailed description of material 
qualities rather than in formal design, as well as in a tendency 
towards warm and glowing colour. 

The comparative lack of flowing, rhythmic design in Flemish 
Art in the period before Rubens causes work of the second 
and lower ranks to lack the spirit and decorative gaiety of 
Italian paintings of a similar class. But in the finest examples 
in the fifteenth century an astonishing command of the beauties 
of the craft of painting and an intense curiosity regarding form 
and colour are positive qualities so absorbing that we ask for 
ho more: in precision of statement and brilliance of colour 
they are without rival 

The first room, devoted to the fourteenth century, is the 
most precious as the large third gallery, with its Rubens and 
Van Dvyeks, is the most sumptuous. Sir Herbert Cook’s 
Three Marys at the Sepulchre that rarest thing, an accepted 
Hubert Van Eyek, has a steady, solemn dignity of presenta- 
lion and planning with its incomparable combination of detail 





and simplicity. Kven in the present state of the painting the 
effect of morning light is remarkable. Incomparable, too, 
outside this group is the freshness and delicacy of investigation 
in Jan's famous portrait of his wife. Students will be especially 
glad to see the St. Barbara, the exquisite under-painting 
not yet touched with colour. A delightful Nativity, by 
Peter Christus, lies nearest to the Van Eycks in finesse of 
colour and observation. Inthe Tournai group Robert Campin’s 
large picture is still strikingly Gothic—a fine, compact, an- 
gular design. Roger van der Weyden is splendidly repre- 
sented : his dramatic temperament and strong draughtsman- 
ship are striking in the Pieta from Brussels, and the more 
brilliant version lent by Lord Powis. But his portraits 
also show exceptional sensibility and temperament, which, 
together with the special decorative qualities of slim panels 
of the Leonello d’Este type distinguish him among his 
fellows in the School. Mr. Mellon’s portrait of a lady is one of 
the finest. The Memline group is equally important; the 
Duke of Devonshire’s Triptych for the early period, and 
the Brussels Sf. Sebastian for distinction of design and 
atmospheric spaciousness, are works of capital importance. 
The Diptych from Bruges, with the Portrait of Martin van 
Nieuwenhoven, scems a miracle, even here, in freshness and 
delicate purity of colour. The Ifugo Van der Goes’ Death of 
the Virgin shows a very different and original outlook. 
Serenity gives place to movement and to dramatic gesture in a 
composition based on large sweeping curves. Hugo's more 
concentrated design must be found in a version of his Adam 
and Eve. 

One can follow very fully the development of Flemish 
painting through the later centuries. The Italianized painting 
of the sixteenth century produced a rather dismal type of 
hybrid in the Antwerp blend of this period. Yet the gradual 
weakening of the older tradition is clear. From the superla- 
tive technical beauty of Gerard David, through the hard 
brilliance of Mabuse, the occasional over-elaboration, in spite 
of his intensity, of Quentin Metsys to the tours de force of 
Marinus van Reymerswaele, there is already some declension 
in creative spirit. The very native vigour of men like Jerome 
Bosch, and Pieter Brueghel becomes especially striking. 
Bosch’s St. Jerome and St. Anthony are not only unique 
in fantastic invention, but are full of brilliant handling 
and a new tonality in which browns, greys and red play a large 
part. No one interests young painters to-day more than 
Bruechel, and these will be a little disappointed that one of 
the great compositions of figure and landscape has not been 
lent by Vienna. Robbing the Nest will be their greatest 
recompense in the Brueghe! group, with its massive figure, 
astonishing air and space, and fine use of paint. 

The Italian influences are justified when Rubens. in whom 
they seem a natural inheritance, emerges. One misses his 
great dramatic and decorative compositions, but portraits like 
those of Yrsselius, Isabella Brant and Legafes are supreme 
paintings, and the Duke of Buccleuch’s Landscape with 
Watering Place is a superb design and a great ancestor of 
others. Rubens seems more than a man, rather a whole 
country. His precisely expressive touch is as remarkable as 
his breadth and freedom. Van Dyck’s pictorial qualities are, 
of course, distinguished and unique, more attractive to many 
perhaps because he has not the colossal creative power of 
Rubens. His portraits here include some of his finest, for 
example: The Children of Charles I (lent by H.M. The 
King), the Marchese Filippo Spinola and many sumptuous 
colour compositions. A dramatic effect in the hanging is 
given by two full-length portraits by Nicholas Neuchatel, 
modest but distinguished silhouettes of black and fiesh colour, 
among these sumptuous portraits de parade. 

Of the nineteenth century pictures, which include a delight- 
ful and important group by Alfred Stevens, the drawings, 
sculpture and tapestries, it is impossible to speak here, but no 
one should require urging to visit the Exhibition for them- 
selves as often as possible. 

Hcserrt WELLINGTON. 


Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
asked to notify The Specraror Office BEYORE MIDDAY ON 
MONDAY or Eacn WereK. The previous address to which 
the paper has been sent and receipt number should be quoted. 
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Correspondence 


A Lerrer FROM THE RIVIERA. 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—Nowhere are the perplexities resulting from the erratic 
behaviour of the franc more acutely felt than on the Riviera, 
for its winter population—the population which chiefly pro- 
vides its livelihood—-counts its income principally in pounds 
or dollars, and to it the rate of exchange is matter of imme- 
diate concern. So long as the tendency of that exchange was, 
if with temporary fluctuations, more or less continuously to 
increase the value of both pounds and dollars, everything was 
joyous. Hotels, restaurants, bars, tearooms, shops could all 
put their prices up in tune with the fall of the frane and— 
whatever sarcastic things might be said about profiteering— 
nobody really minded much. 

So the merry dance went on. Hotels which, when the 
france was at par, charged 20 franes a day for a south room en 
pension could, when the rate sank to 240 last summer, ask 
200 franes a day ; and to English visitors the result was about 
the same, except for certain taxes which have been superim- 
posed. But when the pound drops suddenly to 120 and 
threatens to go further, a rate of 200 franes a day becomes 
prohibitive to all except the rich, and even one of 100 franes, 
plus taxes, is a serious matter. So on all sides now one hears 
talk of a ralentissement in the tlow of visitors, of engagements 
of rooms being cancelled, of empty restaurants and of the 
dismal outlook for the season. There is no need to take the 
talk too seriously as yet ; for something like it has been heard 
each year at the opening of the season. But this year it is 
considerably louder and has evidently better excuse. 

Unchristian people will be disposed to say that it serves 
the Riviera the hotel-keepers and restaurateurs— jolly well 
right. It may be that they have been rather * asking for it.” 
But their plight is now unenviable. It has, first, to be said 
in their behalf that for the 20 franes a day in the old times they 
furnished nothing like the luxury that they provide to-day. 
The hotels themselves—those that are not altogether new-— 
have been rebuilt, remodelled, redecorated, re-equipped ; 
bathrooms have been multiplied ; running water introduced 
in all the rooms ; sumptuous lounges added ; dancing floors 
laid down : orchestras employed ; lawn tennis courts built ; 
the meals made immensely more elaborate. All this necessi- 
tates higher rates. Moreover, the hotel-keepers have to pay 
double the wages to all classes of labour, and most of their 
supplies cost three, five, seven times as much as formerly, 
They cannot do things on the old seale ; nor would their 
clients stand it if they did; for they have pampered and 
spoiled their customers. 

And now the crisis confronts them wherein their customers 
ean no longer pey the rates that they must ask ; and they can 
neither reduce their wages nor buy their supplies any cheaper. 
In the French papers we read much just now of la baisse, the 
fallin the cost of living. But such reactions come slowly and 
no reduction is sensible yet. 

There is not much immediate danger that the Cote d’Azur 
will lose its popularity. For one thing, the Americans are 
really only just discovering it. In the last two years the 
American colony in Cannes and elsewhere has grown out of 
all knowledge ; and there are a million people in America who 
have not been here yet and are too rich to be deterred by a few 
paltry dollars a day. Whether the English visitors can 
continue to come in undiminished numbers is more debatable. 
Switzerland with its winter sports, Italy and Sicily, Egvpt and 
all North Africa, the South of Spain, Corsica, South Africa, 
the West Indies —the competition is growing keen and more 
and more the question of expense is likely to be governing. 

One thing certain is that the old English elientéle which 
made the Riviera’s fame and fortune has little place here now. 
That clientéle loved the Riviera for its scenery, its olive groves, 
its long walks along the mountain paths — and its cheapness. 
The olive groves are mostly gone and the mountain paths 


converted into dusty highways infested with motor-cars and 
charabanes. And it is no longer cheap. In place of the old 
attractions it now offers dancing and bridge and lawn tennis, 
bacearat and music, lovely shops and glittering promensades 
and all the adjuncts of a gay society. Land values have gone 
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up several thousand times in the last eight years, from a few 
centimes to 130 and 150 francs a square metre. It is a new 
Riviera, appealing to a new constituency which must, above 
all, have much more money than was necessary to the old 
With the fall in the value of the pound the Riviera is plainly 
faced with a very diflicult problem. ; 
Nice. Your Riviera CORRESPONDENT, 


[A Lerrer From Corsica.] 
[To the Editor of the Specrarvor.] 
Sir,—Last summer I came across a book entitled Concerning 
Corsica, by Madame Réne Juta. This was responsible for my 
two visits to this island, this ‘* heavily-loaded island” are 
the author's words—laden with beauty of forest, mountain 
flowers and scents. 

It seems almost as if the author’s predictions are to be 
realized, for more hotels are being built, and greater 
conveniences are being offered to tourists, who increase in 
their thousands each year. 
but by March the snows will have melted and the high passes 
will be free, yet even now the climate is more gentle than any 
on the northern Mediterranean coasts. This summer I hope to 
resume a regular round of trout fishing, for Corsica is a trout 


Corsica is now snow-capped, 


paradise. 

Ajaccio, the capital, is reached by sea in eight hours, or 
by hydroplane in two hours, from the Antibes Station, near 
Nice. It is amazingly sheltered from the winter winds ; 
Ajaccio gardens are quiet windless delights. But, alas ! there 
is no hotel here. 

There are vet gaps left in the ideal holiday-resort  pro- 
gramme, for which some of us are thankful—-games and 
their facilities are not yet catered for in Corsica—winter 
sports have not yet disturbed the  black-clad = moun- 
tain shepherds, nor has the charcoal burner surrendered 
one acre of his fragrant “maquis” to make a_ golfer’s 
paradise. Corsica is still unconscious, offering her beauty, 
her rural shades, her snows, her white bays and green rivers, 
her unsophisticated pleasures —for a small sum. [shall 
take my car this year, shipping it at Niece, landing probably 
at Bastia, where the docking and landing are more com- 
petently arranged; but this is an entire luxury, for the P.L.M. 
railways run their comfortable touring cars everywhere, 
and one’s ambitions to reach the highest mountains may 
be realized in these comfortable Jeviathans. I feel, in writing 
of Corsica, that I am giving to your readers fresh scope for 
their holiday imaginations and appetites. I could fill far 
more than the space you can give to Corsica: indeed, a 
volume would be insufficient.--I am, Sir, &e., 

Your Corsican CORRESPONDENT, 


Poetry 
Rose and Gold 


Frou my low window I behold 
No skies but just a golden wood, 
A spread of golden grass, and gold 
Sheep in the golden solitude. 


Somewhere the sunset turns to rose, 
And all the world is faintly pink, 

Lit through with golden fires and those 
Rose pools where rosy cattle drink, 


Deepens the rose, a fairy hiil 
They call the Lamb’s Back, softly curled, 
Is now a rosy lamb and still 
Grows rosicr in a rosy world. 
Awhile my window holds the gold, 
The rose before they fall to grey 
Ashes of roses, still and cold 


On wood and hill and waterway. 


KATHARINE TYNAN, 
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Country Life and Sport 


GARDEN CATALOGUES. 

It is a liberal education to read some of the garden catalogue 
that descend at this date upon the country resident. They 
are very gorgeously illustrated, often in colour: and the 
literary descriptions of flowers, and indeed vegetables, make 


An O_p BrapsHaw. 

In the course of watching wild birds in the Cambridgeshire 
Fens some years ago, I stopped for a night at a remote farm- 
house. On enquiry about trains at the distant station my 
host, who never left his own locality, offered me a Bradshaw 
that bore the date of 1889, so far as I remember. It was 
a thin and handy volume, not half the size of the ponderous 
edition of this year. Now some might infer that the doubling 
of the size of Bradshaw gives some presumptive evidence 
in favour of railway progress. They would be very wrong. 
In reference to the particular line on which some of us suffer, 
there were four more trains to London than there are to-day : 
and all the trains were quicker, most of them quite a good 
deal quicker. The last return train used to be 10 p.m. It is 
now 6.55 p.m. More than this in those old days, so the people 
say, the line was famous for punctuality. It is now rare for 
any train to be punctual, and a delay of half an hour is 
frequent. Though they are only 24 miles from London, the 
unfortunate people of to-day must take a train at 8.54 a.m. 
if they wish to be in time for a luncheon engagement in 
London. However, many of them are very grateful to the 
L.N.E.R. The degeneration of railway service has prevented 
a charming rural neighbourhood from being ‘* developed.” 
Instead, it loses population and the bigger houses grow 
empty. As a promoter of rural remoteness, the railway is 
bevond reproach, This virtue has not been recognized in 
the many letters of reproach that have recently appeared 
in the Times and elsewhere. 

* * ok ck 

It is harder to find any virtue in the behaviour of the same 
railway toward the intensive farmers who depend on_ its 
punctuality. A dossier has been collected and sent to me by 
some of the most expert farmers in England, giving in exact 


detail the delays in conveying perishable cargo. Tn days of 


the thin Bradshaw the service was quick and certain. Last 
season the goods delivered, for example, at Sutton Bridge 
(where is the biggest Small-Holding Community) frequently 
took two full days to reach London; and this meant that 
the peas and similarly tender cargoes were valueless on arrival. 
Some of those best informed of the progress of farmers in 
that rich area fear that such delays will bring about the 
total surrender of certain crops that should pay best. The 
full account of the vexatious delays and the losses is before 
me and makes a very formidable and convincing dossier, 
* ** * * 

Tue Voracious Pike. 

A second enquirer desires to know how to clear a loch of 
the pike that eat all his trout. The query coincides with 
the publication of a number of recent experiences of 
fishermen in respect both of trout and coarse fish. It is not 
difficult to clear off pike in any narrow stream or small lake. 
A particularly cunning waterman on the Lee recently 
astounded a tenant by his skill in ridding the river of pike. 
A small boy was instructed gently to tap the water-weeds 
with a long stick. The waterman stood lower down with a 
copper wire noose on a pole: and as the pike nosed their 
way out of the weeds, he had the noose over their heads 
ina moment. It was amazingly expert work: and was 
effective in quite clearing the particnlar reach of the river. 
Such a device could not be employed in broad waters. The 
only successful extermination I know of in such waters was 
; it was noticed that the pike liked to 
lie in the shallow water near one side of the lake on sunny 


effected by sh yoting. 


days: and they were casy victims to the ordinary shotgun, 
Which kiils them not by penetration of the shot, but by shock. 
* k * mw 

Pike, of course, are unusually voracious. They will eat 
young water birds. frogs, fish of very considerable size and 
spawn. They do not breed nearly so freely es most of their 
Victims, but their longevity makes up for this deficiency. 
What age they may have achieved I do not know. My oldest 
personal acquaintance lived in solitary glory in a small pond 
in the garden of a Northamptonshire rectory. He had been 
there over thirty vears when last I heard of him. Doubtless 


others have older friends. 








the mouth water. The scope of the catalogue grows wider, 
extending even into art and architecture. We are offered 
tools, statuary, bird-boxes or bird baths and the services 
of a garden designer as well as mere plants and seeds. But 
the cardinal wonder of the catalogues is the triumph of what 
may be called colour-creation. There are novelties in 
hundreds, and no man of letters, not even Flaubert himself, 
had ever such a struggle io find the mot juste as these com- 
pilers. The new sweet peas try their ingenuity hardest. 
Occasionally they confess to the pains of the struggle. 
*Rosk Marie. Novelty. The colour ef this variety is 
unique and is difficult to describe. It may best be described 
as grey rose or pale wine.” ** Coral-pink, with lemon keel * ; 
* cream-pink, suffused crimson” ; *ivory-shaded pale rose” ; 
* Rich salmon-pink on cream ” ‘clear primrose with wire 


edge of pure rose”; “* terra cotta cerise. suffused orange ~ 
these all come from one catalogue. To think that the Romans 
were content with about half a dozen coloured adjectives ! 
* * a a 
INVENTING COLOUR. 
Colour, indeed, may aimost be called a new invention. 


One catalogue told me last year of the 
all the jewelled varieties of the nemesia, daintiest of all 


evolution of 


annuals, out of the one yellowish variety acquired in 
South Africa. Light blue and deep purple were both 
evolved from yellow, a modern miracle indeed! And_ the 
miracle is being performed every year in most garden 
flowers, rare or common: pentstemons (now one of the most 
popular of flowers), aubrietins, astezs, and not least, as 
all Londoners should know, dahlias. But sweet peas and 
roses multiply varieties at the greatest speed. 
* # x * 

VILLAGERS AND Woop. 

Every countryman noticed how during the coal strike the 
countryside was raided for wood. Never was such a tidying 
up of fallen trifles. The fashion set at that crisis has not at 
allabated. There was then unparalleled purchasing of axes 
and saws ; and these are now being employed upon living tim- 
A cood deal 
and in 


ber in any place where ownership is at all vague. 
of so-called “six months lond ” exists in the country; 
some places the hedge timber round or upon this has been 
most vigorously attacked. Even holly trees have been cut, 
not for Christmas decoration, but for use as Yule logs. No 
Why should they be raised ? 


Many countrymen feel that much more public use might 


protests have been raised. 


habitually be made of now useless timber. The English 
villager might well have some of the facilities open to the 
French villager and be officially given more opportunity to 
stoke bis home fires with local trees and kindling. 

* # Xk * 
CLOSE SEASONS. 

Something was said in this place last week of vhe wisdom 
and humanity of not shooting partridges after they have 
begun to pair. I see with pleasure that in a very exhaustive 
inquiry into the alleged decline of the partridge the chief 
specialist on the Field urges the postponement of the close 
season from September Ist to October Ist. It is obvious, 
I think, that the dates of the close seasons in England need 
revisal, not necessarily in regard to partridges, but generally. 
It amazes and distresses foreign sportsmen, though they are 
thought less humanitarian than we are, that there is no close 
time for hares (though in certain months they may not be 
sold), and that deer are so little protected. In Newfoundland 
a short close season for caribou is interpolated in October. In 
the case of a bird obviously diminishing it would be worth 
while to limit the season for one or two years, say, from 
October to December inclusive, in the case of partridges. The 
experiment would at any rate be interesting. In many places 
to-day the coveys are already split up into pairs. 


W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


LEAGUE AND PUBLICITY 

[To the Editor of the Sevcratror.] 
Srr,—Mr. J. Murray Allison’s very interesting article, 
* World-Wide Publicity for the League of Nations,” provides 
much food for thought. He says it will cost round about 
2,000,000 to tell the world all there is to know about the 
League of Nations. This may be quite true, but the difficulty 
is to get the money. It is less than one-third of the cost of 
one battleship and only a small fraction of what is spent 
annually on preparing for war; but the average man and 
woman cannot be got to see that. 

The League of Nations certainly needs more publicity, and 
the League of Nations Union is doing all it possibly can to 
increase this publicity. A big firm does not hesitate to spend 
a large sum of money on advertising soap or cigarettes, 
because it is good business and it results in increased trade 
and profits. If, by spending £2,000,000, a world-wide public 
opinion favourable to the League of Nations can be created it 
would be the best possible investment in the world. 

As soon as there is a world-wide public opinion in favour 
of the League there is certain to be a universal reduction of 
armuvents, and the millions of pounds which are now spent 
every year on preparing for another war will be saved. This 
money will then become available for other and better pur- 
poses. All countries will be as safe relatively to one another 
as they are now, and they will all be much better off. The 
diflicuity is how to get public opinion interested. 1 am, 
Sir, &e., 


THE 


J.D. ALLEN, 
Rear-Admiral (retired). 
Red Cottage, St. Albans. 


{To the Editor of the Srecravor.] 

Sin. - Might not broadeasting be a better means of making 
public the aim and achievements of the League of Nations 
than by advertisement in the newspapers? Government 
now controls broadeasting by wireless; could not haif an 
hour once a week or even once a month be given to a report 
on the work of the League of Nations ? 

In this way thousands would hear about it who never read 
a first-class paper, and only the betting news in the others. 
The British Government supports the League of Nations, and 
if approached in the proper quarter might permit it to be 
made more widely known by this means.—I am, Sir, &e., 

ELLEN C. Tarr. 
Lismullen, Wohing. 


ESSENTIAL LAND REFORMS 
|o the Editor of the Srvcravon.| 

Sin, May I be permitted to congratulate Sir Frank Fox on 
his proposals for a limited tariff to help our farmers, for 
without it there can be no development of the land? Free 
farms will be of no avail, for since the Land Acts of 1910 a vast 
number of farms have passed into the hands of their occupiers, 
yet we do not see the freehold farmer able to make his land 
appreciably more productive than that of the tenant farmer, 
while the schemes to settle inexperienced townsmen on the 
land are hopeless as an economic proposition, at least for the 


TWO 


first generation of the smallholders. 

I differ from your contributor only in some matters of detail. 
While “ Free Food ” is used as a political cudgel, no Party 
could hope to get into power with a proposal to tax (say) 
dumped potatoes. The essentials of the working-man’s table 
must remain untouched, including meat, wheat. potatoes, 
butter and cheese. But there would remain a long list of non- 
essentials to be taxed to insure a fair profit for our farmers, 
~make up on the swings what they lose on 
And the money derived from the tariff on 


who could thus 
the roundabouts.” 
non-essentials could be used to subsidize growers of essentials, 

There is another point that, [ think, has never been con- 
sidered with respect to any * back to the land ~ proposals. In 
every scelf-feeding country the small farmer or smallholder is 
assisted by his family. So it was in our country when the 
jingle * Man to the plough, wife to the cow, boy to the mow, 
The children were thus extra 


virl to the sow ~ was invented. 


a 


the Editor 


hands to their parents when young and were learning that 
**Jand sense ” that is only to be acquired by early and close 
contact with the soil. 

3ut, like Free Trade, our educational policy is altogether 
urban in its objects and methods, and ignores the interests of 
the farmers. A country boy may spend eight or nine of the 
best hours of the day at school or in travelling to and from it, 
and, in addition, he may have an hour or two of * homework ” 
to fill up his evenings. And his training at the school is suited 
to make him a teacher, a clerk, or, in fact, anything but 
farmer. He also acquires the habit of * working by the 
clock,’ and develops gregarious instincts in the crowded 
classrooms and playgrounds, qualities more favourable to 
urban than to country careers. 
impressionable years the schools are busy turning the country 
boy into a townsman ! , 

That otherwise very unpleasant person, Mr. Squeers, 
showed some sound common sense in teaching a boy * bot- 
tiney ” by sending him out to weed the garden, for a boy who 
knows plants from weeds at all periods of their growth is a 
more useful agriculturist than a boy who dissects flowers by 
book in a classroom. 

‘To rear a new peasantry a new curriculum without “ friils 
and with shorter school hours is needed: (1) To give the 
small farmer or smallholder the advantage of his children’s 
assistance, whereby (2) the children will grow up practica, 
agriculturists, and (3) they will become inured to the often 
lonely work and irregular hours, which, perhaps, more than 
anything else on the land, discourage people accustomed to 
work and to take their pleasure in crowds and at set times. 

As the children grow older they should be compelled to 
attend occasional extra classes in veterinary work, agricultural 


For ten or more of his most 


machinery, treatment of soil, economic farming, book-keeping 
(adapted to farm purposes), prevention of disease and of 
insect pests in crops, &c.. with, as an incentive, an examination 


for scholarships to an Agricultural College.--I am, Sir, &e., 
SIENCYN, 
THE EASTER ISLAND STATUES 


[To the Editor of the Srecravor.| 
Sir.—In the Spectator of December 25th Miss Rout puts for- 
ward a theory that the gigantic statues in Easter Island may 
have been modelled from plastic lava, not hewn from hardened 
rock. I visited Easter Island in May, 192-4, 
number of these images and the quarries where they were 
hewn out. These quarries are on the slopes of the very much 
weather-worn volcanic cone of Rana Roraka—both on the 
inside and the outside. The rock is not lava but voleanie 
tufa (consolidated cinders and ash) and was therefore probably 
never in a molten state. There are many images partly hewn 
out in various stages of completion, and in the soil round about 
there are numbers of the stone hammers and chisels which 
were evidently used in sculpturing them. 


and saw a large 


I have several of 
these. There is, therefore, no question, in my opinion, as to 
how they were made. The chief problem is how they were 
moved to the sites in other parts of the island where they were 
erected. ; 

With regard to the obsidian implements found in the island, 
they as well as all others that IT have seen bear distinct marks 
of having been chipped and flaked in a similar manner to that 
in which the flint implements of Europe were fashioned. 
Obsidian flakes quite easily and shows a characteristic con- 
choidal fracture quite distinct from a moulded surface. 

Miss Rout is in error in stating that the rock carvings are in 
the quarries on Rana Roraka : 
volcano. Rana Kao, at the other end of the island 
boulders and some-shallow incised drawings 


they are on the lip of another 
some on 
on the slabs of 
stone used in the construction of the inverted boat-shaped 
hats which were connected with the * bird cult.’ All of these 
were evidently cut— in all probability with stone implements— 
on the solid stone. Anyone interested in this subject should 
consult The Mystery of aster Island, by Scoresby Routledge.— 
Lam, Sir, &e., Hi. J. Kecsaue (Lieut.-Col.). 
Tir Nan Oge, Wrington, Somerset. 
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_ 
[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 
Sir,——In reply to Sir Hercules Read's queries, may I explain 
that the evidence I referred to as to the casting of statues, 
&c., and carving of molten material, has been detailed by me 
in a report dictated to me by one of the hereditary legend- 
carriers of the New Zealand Arawa, namely, Hohepa Te Rake. 
His evidence was all published last year by Kegan Paul 
(Maori Symbolism, 21s.), with the exception of that relating 
to food, which is embodied in a small book published by 
6s.). 
fore, is not my knowledge or theories, but the knowledge of a 
Quite 


Heinemann (Native Diet. What is in question, there- 
Maori regarding the ancient legends of his own race. 
definitely he says that ornaments, weapons, statues and even 
megaliths were fashioned from cooling Java, and that rock- 
carvings were made on the exposed surfaces of voleanic rock 
on the roof of the Easter Island * quarries.” I was in Cairo 
when the Maori Contingent Cairo in 1915-1916, 
Some members of it were greatly excited about the Pyramids, 
claiming that there were references to them in their sacred 
legends and alleging that the blocks were weathered conercte, 


was in 


not quarried slabs. 

May I suggest that, at the moment, what we really require 
are accurate reports of the native legends in regard to matters 
which, so far, have not been reported adequately and accur- 
Particularly this applies to the sacred legends about 
My own feeling is 


ately ? 
diet, health, exercise, and agriculture. 
that when these legends are fully in front of us we shall realize 
that the civilization of the Brown Race (the ** dark-whites ~’) 
was based on cultivation—the cultivation of the 
of the body and of the land; and that their decorative art 
is merely a part of their Fertility Cult. Lam, Sir, &c., 
E. A. Rot. 


race, 


OF THE RENT RESTRICTION 
ACTS 
[To the Editor of the SprcTa ror. | 


Sin The vagaries of the Rent: Restriction Acts have been 


VAGARTES 


exposed in vour columns again and again both by myself and 
other correspondents ; but my latest personal experience of 
this rotten Act is. 1 think, 
stances, detailed below, arose in the case * Myself v. Gillmore ” 


worth recording. The cireum- 


heard in the Court for * possession ~ cases at the Maryiebone 
County Court on the 15th uit. 

The tenant held a basement flat in 
which included the 


Here are the facts: 
one of my houses under an agreement 
ordinary safeguarding clause, embodying the usual penalty, 
against sub-letting. In February of this year he let the flat, 
unknown to me, of course, to a sub-tenant, at an increased 
rental (the difference between 10s. 4d. and 14s.) above that 
he paid me ; at the same time he took another flat at a rental 
of £150 per annum for, so he says, his wife and children alone. 
The ruling of his Honour was that, without doubt.a breach of 
that 


waiver ” 


the covenant against sub-letting had been committed ; 
(as the defendant tried to show) there had been no 
(the acceptance of rent on my part with full knowledge of 
the fact—in other * condonation ’); but that my 
application for possession must fail on two grounds: One, 
that the notice to quit given by my solicitors, Messrs. Du 
Bois & Francis, was too short (six days); and, two :—and 
this is the astounding part of the judgment-—thal I had not 
first given the tenant notice to remedy the breach of the covenant ; 
that is —for such a ruling can only imply one thing —that on 
Teceipt of such notice, and the tenant regaining possession 
from his sub-tenant, the former would be entitled to continue 
his tenaney undisturbed, notwithstanding the penalty provided 
to deal with this breach of one of the most vital clauses in 


words 


any agreement. 

My counsel contended that, first, the length of the notice 
was immaterial, that the breach finally abrogated all the 
tenant's rights in the property he rented : and that the agree- 
ment plainly set forth the validity of this contention. He 
further argued, that no such option of remedy exists under 
the * Rents Restriction Acts ~ : 
of the previous Conveyancing Acts : 


and certainly not in any 
that, in fact, the essence 
of the sub-letting clause lies in the inalienable nature of the 
penalty provided against its breach; and that the original 
and amended (1923) ** Rents Restriction Acts” do not abrogate 
this fundamental restriction on the power of a tenant to dispose 


of the property rights of the landlord: and that, if it were 
so, the landlord would be practically dispossessed of all right 


in the disposition of his property. 
His honour dissented and 
IT am bound to say that he observed that his sympathy 


gave the judgment recorded 
above. 
was with me; and he gave me my costs in the case. 

Now what are the results of this ruling as it stands? A 
man who admits renting a flat at £150 per annum is allowed 
to retain possession of a basement flat legally sublet at an 


increased rental of -roughly, 25 per cent. and permitted, 
under the protection of the Court, to put the increment into 
while I, 


am deprived of the right to control my own property, but 


his own pocket : the landlord, the injured party, 
am graciously permitted to pay all the rates, taxes, and all 


other outgoings connected therewith. 

I wonder if there is anyone 
intimate knowledge of the working of the ** Rents Restriction 
Acts * 


intolerable injustice. I 


among your readers with an 


who can throw any light on what [ consider to be an 
am, Sir, &e., 

Epcar H. S. 
35 Prospect Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


BARNES-AUSTIN, 


PROBLEM OF THE FAMILY 
| To the Editor of the Seprcratror.| 
Mr. Mackenzie asks the question, ‘* How far is the decline 


THE 


Sir, 
in the birthrate voluntary ? ” 
voluntary just as the higher 
nineteenth century. It 
of which the two chief are : 
standard of living and the impossibility of getting adequate 


Surely the decline is entirely 
rate was 
fundamental 


The increased cost of the higher 


voluntary in the 


springs from causes 


domestic help in the home. There are many other contri- 
huting 


of capital 


factors, for example. increased 
undertakings 
universal 


taxation, insecurity 
invested in such as railways, 
that 
spring further surprises such as we ex- 
August, 1925; the 
tied to the 


alford to 


coal 
the future 
perienced = in 


mines, shipping, and the suspicion 
may 
refusal of potential 
small children 
help; the 


and 


parents to be house by 
they 


development of the 


for whom cannot cngauge 
owner-driven car 


sport; the 


extraordinary 


the corresponding increase in travel and con- 


tinual temptation to spend money on refinements in the 


house, on amusements and pleasure. The progress that has 
followed on discoveries during the past 100 years has been 
so rapid that society has not vet had time to adapt itself to 
continually changing conditions. The coming of the motor- 


driven vehicle alone would be enough to revolutionize our 


outlook, A new era in history is opening out. a wonderful 


future full of possibilities at which one can only make faint 
VUESSES. 
no children 


It is not correct to infer that because there are 


in a home therefore children are not wanted. It is a period 
of change and much unrest and the average man shrinks 
from assuming responsibilities that paternity entail, 
We are passing through a peculiar phase in our world history. 
When mankind has had time 
tremendous changes that are taking place, when suspicion 


vields to greater confidence, then man’s inherent instinct to 


may 


to get accustomed to the 


continue his family and preserve the race will have greater 
scope. Tam, Sir, &c¢., A. R. T. Gipson, 
Carolina, Watawala, Ceylon. 


TAKE THE 
THE 0O.T.C, 
[70 the Editor of the Sevcrsrvor.| 


Sir, Mr. Amorvy’s letter suggests a change which is, as far 


SCOUTING TO PLACK OF 


us my experience (nine years of O.T.C. and five of Scouting) 
unfortunately idealistic than The 
real difficulty is in the significance of the “if properly run” 


woes, more practical, 
the last paragraph of his letter. 

Comparing the two organizations, the proportion of officers 
works out at approximately one to fifty cadets (writing from 
memory) and one Scouter (/.¢.. Scout oflicer) to twelve scouts 
(based on the Scottish census for 1925). Thus it will be 
appreciated that scout-training requires a much higher pro- 
officers, and, speaking from 


portion of experience, the 


Jeadership of a scout troop, if it is to be well done, is much more 
exacting work than the command of an O,T.C. contingent. 
(and 


While the aims of the {cut Movement are wide 
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higher) than those of the O.T.C., I do not think it is doing an 
injustice to the Movement to say that the average contingent 
attains its ideals very much more nearly than the average 
troop does its. In short, for a given expenditure of time and 
energy on the part of a master out of school hours, a con- 
siderably better return in respect of * number of boys 2 benefit 
received ” is obtained by means of an O.T.C. contingent than 
would be the case if a scout troop (or troops) were substituted. 
In addition to this, as a large proportion of O.T.C, contingents 
are short of their proper complement of officers, it does not 
seem likely that the greatly increased number of suitable men 
which would be necessitated by a change from O.T.C. to 
Scouting would be forthcoming. 

Other important aspects of the subject, which considerations 
of space do not permit of being dealt with in full, include :— 

i. The essence of both organizations is the annual camp : 
Scout camps to be really Scoutlike must be small, preferably 
not more than thirty boys; hence the conversion of an 
O.T.C. contingent of, say, 150 cadets into five Scout 
troops raises formidable, though not necessarily insuperable, 
difficulties with regard to sites and camp arrangements 
in general. 

ii. The training methods used in the O.T.C. are being 
enormously improved, becoming less mechanical, more 
practical and interesting, and requiring greater initiative 
on the part of the individual cadet than formerly. 

iii. 1 doubt very much whether the Scout Movement, in spite 
of its Rover branch, has any strong appeal to the average 
boy of seventeen and over, whereas such boys usually 
take a pride in their School Contingent of the O.T.C. 

iv. If the O.T.C. were to be displaced, it is difficult to imagine 
how the training of officers for the Territorial Army could 
be arranged, while candidates for Woolwich and Sandhurst 
would lack a very useful grounding in the rudiments of 
their future profession. 

—I am, Sir, &ce., A. R. B. Simpson, 
43 Manor Place, Edinburgh. 
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GOOD WILL IN 
[Vo the Editor of the 
Sir,— Mr. Warre Bradley’s letter in your issue of January Ist, 
advocating a ‘* Peace in Industry ” week of conferences and 
discussions by all the leaders of Capital and Labour to thrash 
out the problems which beset the present industrial situatiors 
is surely one of the most practical and hopeful suggestions 
that have been put forward for the solution of our present 
difficulties. "There must be numbers of such men whose long 
experience of these difficulties would enable them to outline 
valuable plans for combating the evils which so seriously 
menace the welfare of the whole community ; but their plans 
can carry but little weight when emanating from those who are 
merely “ ploughing lonely furrows.” 

What is needed is that they should pool their ideas and 
combine to beat out some settled course of action which shall 
gain the confidence of all sides, and relay the foundations of 
that social and economic progress which is our supreme 
national need at the moment, and which alone can give effect 
to that *“ will for well-being” and “ desire for good will” 
that assuredly underlies the motives of the majority among 
all classes of our people.-—I am, Sir, &e., 

Epwarp Sr. G. ScittompBerc. 

St. Andrew's Vicarage, Westminster. 


ECONOMICS 

EARNERS 

[To the Editor of the Spvcrvror.] 

Str, The strength of the Socialist appeal lies mainly in the 
widespread and pathetic ignorance which prevails, particularly 
among workpeople, in regard to elementary economic matters. 
Unhappily, they get little opportunity for studying such 
things, and what instruction they do get is often coloured with 
a Socialist bias. 

The Directors of the Individuatist Bookshop, Ltd., have 
decided to suggest to the Directors of factories, workshops, 
collieries and businesses of all kinds that they should provide 
for their employees a standard library that we have prepared, 
We ask your help, Sir, in making the project known. Our 
standard library consists of twenty-seven carefully chosen 
volumes, by authors of the highest standing as economists, 
historians or business men, such as Professor Cannan, the 
late Professor Knowles, Professor Hearnshaw, Sir Ernest 
Benn, Mr. Harold Cox and Mr. Hartley Withers. 


A LIBRARY OF FOR WAGE- 








The price of the library is £6, and this includes a free sy). 
seription for one year to the Individualist Reading Circle, g 
scheme that will enable purchasers who wish to do so to 
select further books to add to their nucleus library. We 
already have a large number of individual subscribers to the 
Reading Circle, the annual subscription to which is £1, 

We are working for peace and good will in industry, and it js 
because we believe that the economic fallacies of Socialism 
form a serious barrier to this aim that we seek to combat them 
by stimulating the working man to think for himself. 
Sir, &e., 


I am, 


W. H. Hurr, 
Manager, INDIVIDUALIST Bookstiop, Lrp, 
40 Marsham Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


COVENT GARDEN 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 
Sir,—Apropos of your admirable article on a new Covent 
Garden, in your issue of December 11th, and your further 
remarks a week later, I quite agree that a new market would 
be better on the north side of the Euston Road. May I make 
a further suggestion—that the traflic problem would be con- 
siderably relieved if a second and equally important Covent 
Garden existed south of the Thames ? London is sufficiently 
large now to maintain two immense central fruit markets, 
and there must be many suitable sites south of the Thames.— 
I am, Sir, &c., ELDON Prarr, 
Eden Hotel Paradiso, Anacapri, Capri. 


THE ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


[To the 
Sir,—-We gratefully acknowledge an anonymous donation of 
2s. 6d. from a Belfast reader and we wish to thank all those 
readers of the Spectator who generously responded to the 
appeal of the Alexandra Orphanage which appeared in the 
Christmas Day issue of the Spectator.I am, Sir, &ce., 
Frep. J. Rowinson, 

Secretary. 


“ditor of the Specraror.| 


The Old Mansion House, 
73 Cheapside, London, EC. 2. 


TYROL 


[To the 
Twenty years ago I read in the Spectator ** that it was 


OR THE TYROL 
Mditor of the Specraror.| 
Sir, 
as incorrect to speak of * the Tyrol’ as, say, * the Scotland. ” 
Yet in to-day’s issue (p. 35) I find the former expression 
Is it correct, or should it be * in Tyrol” ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
A. Lyte Harrison, 


7 Fortwilliam Terrace, Belfast. 

[ Tyrol” is no doubt more correct, but as the vears pass 
the incorrect form tends to become established. Indefinite 
opposition to common usage may become pedantic ; though 
as we are not sure that it is so in this case we must try to keep 
to * Tyrol.”-—Ep. Spectator.| 

“QUEEN MAB” AND “THE CENCL” 

| To the Editor of the Specravor.| 

Sir,—I think that many others besides myself will have read 
with astonishment the statement that the Spectalor regards 
Queen Mab as a much greater work than The 
is easy to understand the attraction which the poem has for Mr. 
Bernard Shaw and other Socialists and Communists, inasmuch 
as it is chiefly a protest against British custonis and beliefs 
social, political, and religious, as they obtained in 1813. 
**a pamphlet in verse, but 
with some of the beauty of poetry underlying its declimatory 
prophesying.” It was written when Shelley was nineteen, 
and is indeed a wonderful production for one so young. But 
it is well to remember that it was not published with the 
consent of the author, and that when the pirated edition 
appeared in 1821, Shelley himself referred to Queen Mab as 
* Villainous trash.” 

The Cenci, which was completed in 1819, Shelley's annus 
mirabilis, is generally held to be one of the finest examples 
of the poet’s mature work. The story is horrible, but the 
treatment of it is masterly. One critic says : 
clear and strong and masculine. The images are compara- 
tively rare, but those which occur are all memorable. The 


Cenci. it 


Professor Dowden describes it as 


* The verse is 
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characters of this drama are no mere personifications. ... 
Beatrice is a creation we can only compare with Shakespeare's 
masterpieces. She stands by herself in medern literature.” 
Many other witnesses could be cited in support of these 
views : on the one side we should have, I believe, the names 
of all literary crities of admitted authority, and on the other 
in their splendid isolation, the Spectator and ironic Mr. Bernard 
Shaw !—I am, Sir, &e., Cc. C. Ossorne. 


Arts Club, London. 


THE TAXATION OF BACHELORS 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sin.—Surely it would be impossible to remedy this grievance 
against bachelors by means of penalizing and meddlesome 
legislation. The very men consider 
themselves potential husbands ; but lack of resources debars 
them from getting married, and unless they are eligible, they 
are seldom taken seriously. Fifteen or twenty years later 
they may be materially in a position to marry; but their 
experience and knowledge of life have also increased, whilst 
their desire for matrimony has probably waned, since they 


majority of young 


realize more fully the pros and cons. 

The single man approaching middle age, who gives the 
question thought, would almost certainly argue that if it 
were possible to coerce him into marriage through penalizing 
taxation, the result would in all probability be great un- 
happiness for two persons. No, the advocates of coercive 


taxation must think of something else.—I am, Sir, &c., 


C.. H..Y¥. 
THE PATENT LAWS 
[To the Editor of the Specratror. | 
Sm,—In his article No. VIT. on “How to Make British 
Farming Pay”~ the author refers to an amendment of 
Patent Laws as “ Protection.” That was questioned by 


me soon after the passing of the Act, in a letter which you 
inserted, when I pointed out that to prevent a foreigner from 
withholding from this country all benefit from his patent 
was not * protection but a measure in favour of freedom 
&e., G. 
[Ali patents and copyright are in restraint of the freedom 
of trade. ‘This makes a 
in order to secure to inventors or authors the reward they 
deserve, by allowing a form of Protection over such periods 
as may produce encouragement, quite arbitrarily limited to 


of trade.—L am, Sir, 


free trade country compromise, 


fourteen years, twenty-eight years, lives of children, &¢c., on 

no protective principle.—Ep. Spectator.] 

SURREY SIDE OF THE THAMES 
|To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sirn,—The future development of the Surrey bank at West- 

minster is again under discussion, and it scems as if we are 


THE 
) 


now in measurable reach of some practical issue on this long 
outstanding question. It is well, therefore, to have in readiness 
a well thought out scheme for utilizing this site to the best 
advantage. 

The conformation of the river bank at this point has decided 
that this should be a garden embankment as contrasted with 
It may 
be resolved to line this bank with official buildings, domed 
and cupola-ed, 


the road embankment on the other side of the river. 


There has been mention of it as the site of a 
University. Whatever this 
respect, at least one stretch of the shore between Westminster 


London may be decided in 
nd Blackfriars might with pleasing effect be laid out as a 
terrace of shops, flats, hotels and open-air cafés. There is an 
excellent opportunity of retrieving some of the best features 
of the old Regent Street. Now that they have been lost to us, 
we are better able to appreciate their real value. (Let us 
trust that Brighton will profit by the lesson and not too easily 
part with its Regency architecture.) The new parade, call it 
the Belvedere, after the Belvedere Road, will be removed 
from the turmoil of the motor traflie, and its stuecoed frontages 
Will face the blistering sun. Between it and the river will be a 
strip of Jawn and flower beds, and an avenue of limes (or trees 
which do not grow to a large size) and beyond that a broad 
footwalk skirting the river wall. What a priceless asset it 
would be to establish in the heart of the Metropolis, within 
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easy access of every part of London, a pleasance of this kind, 

with all the amenities of a Continental spa at our doors so to 

speak, without the trouble and expense of going abroad for 

them. What an economy for individual pockets to be able 

to enjoy at small expense the best of the open-air pleasures of 

town life !—I am, Sir, &e., S. CAMERON. 
21 Gisburn Road, Hornsey, N. 8. 


GAMBLING IN CROSS-WORDS 

|To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—I am glad to see you ventilate this matter of charges 
made on coupons for literary and other competitions. Just 
before the War, there wes some talk of a Parliamentary 
committee being appointed to inquire into them. A very 
great deal of money, as your correspondent shows, is made 
by them, and for the hundreds of thousands of competitors 
who are beguiled into entering, they are little better than 
a gamble. Legislation is required to protect people from 
themselves, and no competition should be legal where any 
money whatever has to be sent with the coupon cut from the 
paper, provided the price of the paper has not been purposely 
enhanced with such in view. It calls for legislation. 
Sir, &e., 


I am, 


Forty YEARS READER. 


SWALLOWS KEPT IN WINTER AS 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,— A recent number of the Spectator made mention of 
swallows seen in December in England. 
attempt 
winter ? 
ing picture of family life in Provence, La Maison Claudine: 
by Colette, should interest all bird-lovers :— 


PETS 


Has any successful 
been made there to keep swallows through the 
The following passage, translated from that charm 


‘One year of my childhood was devoted to eatching the rare 
winter flies in the kitchen or the cowhouse to feed two swallows 
which had been hatched in October and thrown down by the wind. 
Was it not necessary to save these insatiable large-billed creatures 
which scorned all but live prey ?. Thanks to them I know how far 
a tame swallow surpasses in pert friendliness the most spoiled dog. 
Our two lived perched on somebody's shoulder or head, nestling in 
the work-basket, or running like fowls under the table and pecking 
at the dog lying there curled up, or screaming in the face of the cat 
to his bewilderment. They came to school in my pocket and 
returned home by air. When the sickle of their wings grew large 
and sharp they would disappear at any time in the lofty sky of 
spring, but a single shrill call: ‘ Peti-i-i-tes!” would bring theim 
down like arrows rushing through the air, and they would alight in 
my hair and hold on with their curved claws of the colour of dark 


steel,” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


Nice. 
LINKS WITH THE PAST 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,— I think the following few links deserve to be recorded. 


I may mention, to give due weight to the record, that the 
names of all five persons are entered in a pedigree remaining 
at the College of Arms. 

My sister, born in December, 1851, and seventy- 
five, remembers clearly our great-grandmother, Lady M. 
(1765—1857). (2) Lady M. knew intimately her grand- 
mother’s second husband (who was also her husband’s grand- 
father), Sir P. S. (baronet). (3) Sir P. S. (1704—1780) could 
just remember his grandfather, EK. M. (1612-8—1709), who 
was buried in Winchester Cathedral and on whose tombstone 
his age (96) is duly recorded. (4) E. M. (1612-8—1709) 
could easily remember his grandfather, R. M., of Winchester, 
who is stated in one of the Visitations of Hampshire (1686) 
to have been upwards (ef amplius) of sixty at his death in 
1646. 

That 
person named being, quite possibly, very much upwards of 
sixty. It is therefore perfectly legitimate to take, say, 1580 
as the date of birth of R. M., though, very possibly, he was 
born very much earlier. So that my sister can join hands, 
with only three intervening links, with her 
R. M., who was born far back in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and about a quarter of a century (possibly very much less, 
indeed) from the days when England was Catholic !—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. 8. M., MLA, 


now 


expression may be regarded quite broadly—the 


ancestor, 
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This Week’s Books 


The London Weekly, publishes its 
third number to-day. Last week’s issue contained a sound 
and appreciative notice of Mr. Vachell Lindsay's poems 
(we reviewed his Collected Poems on April 24th and his new 
The Candle in the Cabin we shall notice next week) which 
warmed our heart as admirers of Mr. Lindsay. ‘This new 
weekly is edited by Dr. Haden ‘uest ; it is Socialist in tone, 
but anti-extremist. Mr. Philip Snowden writes a Jeading 
article in which he says he does not see ** how the makeshift 


A NEW contemporary, 


of the recent Imperial Conference can be permanent or 
workable.’ However, he considers there are illimitable 
possibilities of increasing Empire trade. But to raise the 


purchasing power of our vast sub-tropical populations, as he 
suggests, is easier said than done. They dont want 
“things” in the East as badly as we do in the West. 

* * * * 

In spite of its somewhat emotional title, Flolsam of My 
Veart, by Miss Montgomery (Arthur HH. Stockwell, 2s.), 
shows a lyrical quality that is quite rare enough to be 
attractive. Here, at least, are none of those tedious experi- 
ments in verse with which the reviewer becomes so wearily 
familiar. The author has trapped a certain easy music in her 
obviously heart-felt verses. 

* * % * 

Our contemporary Truth published its Jubilee number 
on January 5th with an interesting retrospect of its fifty 
years of life. The Editor recalls the famous libel actions of 
the past in which his journal appeared, and says of more 
tackled a 


recent exposures: “* Truth never bigger rascal 
than floratio Bottomley —there have been few bigger 
to tackle.’ 

* * * + 


© If we look back and embrace in our gaze sixty centuries 
of Human Evolution . .  . we will find that violent sub- 
jugation of race by race, or class by class has always been 
the deepest cause of the decline and death of nations.” Thus 
M. Felix Valyi in the first number of The Review of Nations 


(Geneva. $1.00 monthly). There are eighteen articles 
containing much serious reading, and a prefatory Message 
from Mahatma Gandhi, who says his nationalism is an intenge 
internationalism. It is all very laudable, if a trifle plat. 
tudinous ; whether people will read future issues of this 
* organ for pan-humanism * depends chiefly on how interesting 
they can be made. : 
* * * * 

Dr. Cumston’s learned History of Medicine (Kegan Paul, 
16s.), from the time of the Pharaohs to the end of the eighteenth 
century, dismisses Hindu medicine in a brief twenty pages of 
amusing stories. Islamic medicine is also very briefly touched 
on, but it is with the rise of medicine in Europe that the book 
is chiefly concerned and here the treatment is full and all that 


can be desired. We can recommend this book with confidence, 


A New Competition 


Ovr next competition is a very simple one and will be judged 
strictly by popular vote. We ask our readers to give yy 
the names of the ten most popular characters in fiction of 
any age or clime in the order of their popularity. 
not prepared to say what is fiction and what is not. 

on this point can be left to the common sense of our readers, 


We are 





RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Feb. 4th, 
2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page 94 of this issue. 

3. ‘The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competiton, 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


Spectator, 


American Interior Decoration 


The Practical Book of Decorative Wall Treatments. 
Nancy MeClelland. (0. B. Lippincott and Co. 42s.) 

The Practical Book of Learning Decoration and Furniture. 
By Edward Stratton Holloway. (J. B. Lippincott and Co. 
+56.) 


By 


Nerrusr of these books could in any way be considered as 
practical in this country, though both of them are interesting 
as studies of transatlantic taste. They are written by authors 
who are in America regarded as authorities on these matters, 
and so will carry weight there. 

Miss MeClelland’s book of wall treatments, had it not 
touched the historical but simply displayed its interesting and 
unusual pictures as suggestions of what has been and might be 
done, would have been an excellent book and would have given 
endless suggestions to the amateur. As it is it is a little be- 
wildering, since the author attempts to portray the whole 
history of decoration from the Renaissance onwards in all the 
countries of urope except Germany, Russia and Austria. I 
do not know why these are omitted. 

The history that she gives us is very clearly and concisely 
written, but she has attempted an impossible task in a volume 
this size, and though Miss McClelland displays a great. 
peripatetic activity her historical knowledge fails her sadly at 
times. She mentions Inigo Jones as being post-Restoration, 
whereas he designed the very building from which Charles I 
went to the seaffold; and her examples (photographic) of 
Robert Adam’s work are tragic from his point of view. On 
page 45 the upper picture is a moderately good piece of 
modern work, and the lower—a room that I have seen— is a 
most naive room in ** decorators ” Adam style of recent vears. 
Miss McClelland could write a most useful and charming 
book were she to limit herself to matters of taste and omit 
what one must, for lack of a better word, call * knowledge.” 
She writes of wooden niches being introduced into England 





in the carly eighteenth century, and evidently does not know 
of the earlier examples which are to be found in all periods 
from the Gothic onwards, culminating in those designed by 
Wren. 

To us in England a * period ~ room that has been created in 
America is never more than a shadow of its original. It gains 
something in transport which perhaps Americans 
do not notice, but which is very noticeable to a European 


—or loses 


looking through this book. It may be the climate and 
atmosphere affecting the play of light in the rooms. How 


distinct. vet correct, a room may become is seen on plate 511, 
where detail in Adam style is so composed to give an air of 
730. 

Mr. Holloway’s work suffers from a handicap in that he 
frequently refers to illustrations which adorn another volume. 
I found this most tantalizing, not got the 
other volume, which must be a very nice one, to judge from the 
number of references to it. Ife writes in a bullying kind of 
way, so that by the seventh chapter I felt [ was being forcibly 
fed. The invigorating atmosphere of New York may make it 
possible to accept Mr. Holloway’s fare, but I confess I found it 
difficult. IT think he applies the word 
to English pieces. will deseribe 
flamboyant mid-eighteenth century but baroque 
expresses a coarseness that never cecurred in England. At 
no period did English decoration lose its gentility, whereas 
baroque describes a bourgeois coarseness that was so evident 
in Italy, Spain, and Germany. 

This book can have very little text-book in 
England, as there are others and better written in our own 
language. Why do the Americans put up with being preached 
at and bullied in this way?) The medicine Mr. Holloway 
gives them is pretty raw stuff, too. Basu. Ionipes. 
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Human Personality 


William Brown, M.D., D.Se. 
}2s. id. net.) 


Mind and Personality. By (Uni- 


versity of London Press. 
Tuts is an important book for all those who watch with interest 
that sradual rapprochement between science and abstract 
thought whic h is one of the chief characteristics of our present 
intellectual situation. It represents what is perhaps the first 
attempt of a skilled practical psychologist who is also a meta- 
physician, to present a synoptic picture cf human personality 
which shall 
gical re search 


do equal justice to the results of biological and 


psychok : yet without neglecting the just require- 


ments of r¢ ligionand philosophy . Hitherto, eachof these sciences 


has tended to explore in isolation the mysterious nature of 


man. The physiologist has regarded character in the terms 


of cerebral and neryous process, the psychologist in those of 
whilst the 


mental and emotional states ; philosopher, 


disregarding the actual human animal as we know it, has 
considered the relations between an undiscoverable cgo and 


a vet undiscovered Reality. Yet all three types of specialist 


are dealing, ultimately, with the same raw material — namely 
the ordinary man in his experiences and reactions to existence ; 
our common human personality from it lowest, most animal 
and instinctive, to its highest, most spiritual and spontaneous 
responses to reality. Lach considers the same facts at different 
1; cutting from the same laboratory specimen 
Kach 


levels of regare 
a different section and staining it in a different way. 
tells us, therefore, something that is interesting, and something 
that is truc 
and learn what we really need for our guidance when we 


but we shall only see these truths in proportion 
get 
their combined results. 

It is this sense of the necessary underlying unity of that 
developed human mind which is disclosed to us in various ways 
or degrees by physical, mental and moral science, which forms 
link the different Dr. 
He begins with a discussion of the purely 


the connecting between sections of 
Brown's book. 
biological aspects of our mental life, giving a swift account of 
the present situation as regards the relation of mind to the 
nervous system. This is followed by chapters on experimental 
and child psychology, on psycho-analysis and on suggestion ; 
which, in their truly scientific moderation and careful avoidance 
of sensational statements, are exactly designed to correct the 
As a 
practising psycho-therapist, Dr. Brown is able to illustrate 
many points from personal experience; indeed, 
this part of the book is based on material obtained by the use 


excesses of popular writers of the Freudian school. 


much of 


of deep analysis. HEspecially valuable is the chapter on the 
distinction between mere suggestion and real faith: which 
is defined as an active condition of the whole mind, infinite 
Persons concerned with 


in its possibilities. the mysteries 


of spiritual healing might well learn by heart p. 279, which 


The Letters of 


The Letters of George Gissing to Members of His Family. 


Collected and arranged by Algernon and Ellen Gissing. With 
a Preface by his son. (Constable. 21s. net.) 
Tuls is a very disappointing book. That sounds a harsh 


judgment, but it is one I feel bound to make, or be dishonest. 
When we bear in mind the greatness of Gissing’s literary 
achievement, his penetration and hardihood of mind, and, 
above all, his power of transferring to his readers an emotional 
situation, how can we fail to note and regret the poverty of 
quality in his letters ? Tad they been the work of an ordinary 
man we might merely have pardoned their want of literary 
vitamins and their inability to stimulate. Since their author 
Was not an ordinary man, but a man of rare distinction, we 
can only feel as we do when in a picture gallery we discover 
examples of some mighty artist who stooped, not to conquer, 
but to be defeated ! 

The letters in the present volume are of two kinds, those 
which deal with Gissing’s literary life and struggles in England, 
and those which describe his visits to Italy, Greece, and the 
South of France. The impact of Naples and Rome, Florence 
and Venice, Athens and Corinth on a mind of power and insight 


much 
ambiguous science. 
The last part of the book deals with the problems surrounding 
our aesthetic and religious apprehensions, with the relation 
between personality and value, mysticism or the intuition 
of Reality, and the conditions under which it is possible for 
a psychologist who is also a philosopher to conceive of personal 
immortality. This method of ascent from to 
metaphysical regard corresponds with the author’s conception 


administers a needed warning to amateurs of this 


physical 


of the many-levelled nature of mind. 
metaphorically, like 


It is, he says, speaking 


‘a pyramid or mountain ascending to an apex. Corresponding to 
the apex there is the conscious personality, which has below itself 
the personal unconscious; and still below that, stretching out 
indelinitely, there is the collective or racial unconscious, merging 
in the general unconscious of the entire physical universe. ‘Thus 
far psychology. But when we pass to a philosophical consideration 
of the problem we shall find that personality has a universal clement 
that contrasts it with the individual and the singular, and that in 
this respect it is an ideal never completely achieved by finite minds.” 


Thus we find that we have been gradually led to a philosophie 


position which exhibits personality, as distinct from: mere 


individuality, as that achieved fullness of being in which man 


* gives out to the world around him and also absorbs it in 


as far as possible with others 
This involves the further 


himseil, identifying himself 
and sympathizing with their aims.” 
conclusion that such finite personality as man is able to 
only be a reflection of the one complete and 
Person, the Absolute, or God; and that 
growth towards it—a growth in ‘which both the intellectual 
and intuitional faculties play their part 
ever closer and deeper union with the eternal Spirit of the 


achieve can 
self-sulficing our 


constitutes an 


Universe. Hence * just as the race began life in a primitive 
religious way, likewise at the end, after science and philosophy 
have done all that they can, the fundamental attitude is 
*—a conclusion which does not 
* Thou hast made 


once more a religious attitude’ 
differ much from the Augustinian formula 
us for Thyself and our hearts shall find no rest save in Thee.” 

It is interesting to find that in order to account for all that 
his material gives and requires, Dr. Brown is driven to make 
to the Pauline distinction between 
psyche and preuma; the self of temporal experience, which 
provides the subject matter of psycho-analysis, and the 
transcendental in touch with eternal realities. Thus 
we have here, from a skilled psychologist obedient to the 
strictest rules of scientific reasoning, an acknowledgment of 
the fundamental position which all mystical and supernatural 
that the double view of the 
human soul,as an essentially amphibious creature—conditioned 
by time and yet, even now, susceptible of eternity. 

EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


something equivalent 


ego, 


religion requires : is to say, 


George Gissing 


always seems to promise good things. ‘* How did it strike 
you ?”’-——* What moved you most, Hymettus or the Bay 
of Eleusis, Sorrento or Pompeii, St. Peter's and the Vatican, 
or the Colosseum and the Forum ?” 
we ask our friends, the questions to which we seek answers 
when we explore the letters and diaries of some eminent 
author, artist, or statesman. Alas ! the reactions of Gissing’s 
mind to famous buildings, noble statues, and widespread 
landscapes here recorded, are empty and tepid beyond belief. 
But let mistake. There was evidently no lack 
of pleasure, delight, and aesthetic ecstasy in the novelist’s 
He did not depreciate. He did not find “ all 
barren.’ He not only shows no disappointment or disillusion- 
ment, but, instead, was evidently deeply enchanted by what 
he saw. The tragedy was that he could not in “ the familiar ” 
letter convey the thrill of emotion which he felt. He could, 
I suspect, only give the extreme expression of the thing written 


Those are the questions 


there be no 


own mind. 


about when it could be made to come out of the mouth or the 
This inability 
candlestick 


mind of some character in the realm of fiction. 
t the human 
probably more common than is generally supposed. 


» enlighien use of a is 


except by 
The home 
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Jetters of great novelists do not stand out as masterpieces 
mm this field. On the other hand, the best letter writers have 
shown little power to enchant us in other walks. Horace 


Walpole, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Madame de Sevigné, 
and Madame de Deffand are famous only through their 
letters. 


I do not feel that it is fair to pass a judgment so unfavourable 
on Gissing’s letters without giving proof. I will take two 
examples chosen at random—passages, that is, not deliberately 
selected for their want of fascination, but taken as honest 
examples. I open the volume on p. 48 :— 

** Sep. 22, 1879. 

*“T am sorry to say I have been rather slow at novel lately. 
A number of things seem to have occurred to prevent my working. 

* On Saturday night | squeezed into the gallery at the Lyceum 
to see Irving in‘ The Bells,’ a melodrama which exhibits some of 
his most powerful acting. It was his first appearance in London 
since his return from the Mediterranean. The play was fearful, 
a perfectly horrible story. He is going to play Shylock for the first 
time We must certainly try to go. 

This morning it is glorious weather, finer than we 


soon. 


have had it 


for many weeks. L suppose it will be the last of the sunshine. 
But | shall not be sorry when the winter comes. The long evenings 


are a great blessing ; one gets so much work dono. 

I have promised to give an evening of readings and recitations 
at a club in Chelsea, at Mercier’s request. 1 hope it won't come off 
just yet. 1 must finish my novel. 

* 1 have just finished re vading through once more Vasari’s Lives 
of the italian Artists-——a vastly interesting book.” 


Who will deny that this is pathetically jejune? The fire 
has been ** kept in” but no blaze, no spark, no crackle even, 
comes from the hearth to warm and animate. I recall as I 
write an admirable short passage in Wesley's Diary in which 


——— 


he records that he has just finished reading the Works of 
Machiavelli. He then proceeds to “tell off” the reat 
master of statecraft in ten lines of sublimated criticism, Why 
did not Gissing tell us wh: od was the impact of the Italian 
biographer on his mind ?—** A vastly interesting book.” 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, and yet it js Clear 
that Gissing himself had been moved. The defect is equally § 
patent in the following passage, taken also at random, fron 
the travel section of the book :— ' 


“* Decembey 24.—Proved an exquisite afternoon, clouded, but 
with soft rays of sunlight, and warm. Climbed some stair a 
the S.E. end of ¢ ‘olosseum, and sat there looking over the arch of 
Constantine, whilst soldiers were drilling on the ground just beloy 
me. The Colosseum is a ruin, but sokliers and slaughter still thriy 
Went down into the Mamertine Prisons—a terrible place.  Stgip, 
have been made down into the lower hole, to which ori, ginally Only 
the round hole in the upper floor led. The upper prison made ini) 
an oratory ; in that below is a spring shown as having mirac ulously 
arisen when Peter and Paul were here. ‘Thought of Jugurtha, 
the Catilinarian conspirators. Thence to San Giovanni in Latergy 
and examined the church which pleased me. The fagade is beautify 
and the view from it one of the most charming I know in Rome.” 


And then think how Clough in the Amours de Voyage describ 
the view that *“‘ spreads from the Lateran Portal,’ :— 

** Towering o'er aqueduct lines lost in perspective between,” 

I am overwhelmed by the necessity of writing as I hay | 
written ; but I beg that no one will attribute my condemnatij, 
of the letters to, any want of appreciation of Gissing’s literay 
That he was a poor letter-writer does not detrag 
achievement as a novelist. 


J. Sr. 


genius. 
from his memorable 


Lor STraAcuey, 


Air and Earth | 


Towards a System of Imperial Air Com- 
(H.M. Stationery Office. 5s.) 

Ilene is a lively and interesting Government publication of a 
kind of which we hope there will be many more examples in 
the Ifow all this information and all these coloured 
maps can be produced for five shillings is a puzzle. The book 
should be in every school that takes a pride in its geography ; 
should be studied, moreover, by all who that the 
future of the Empire is bound up with the development of its 


aiewavs. 


The Approsch 
munications. 


future. 


believe 


The major part of the report consists of a memorandum 
prepared by Sir Samuel Hoare for last year’s Imperial Con- 
ference, but there are also a number of valuable appendices 
dealing with the development of transport by air, administra- 
tion, operating costs and special uses of aeroplanes. T might 
and this is my onty criticisin-—that the initial table of 
might be better arranged and that a full index 
should be proeded. With regard to the maps, of which 
there are seventeen in colour, as well as other illustrations, it 
may be said that they are excellent but that a scale to each 


suggest 
contents 


would have been useful. 

The service between Egypt and India, which has just been 
so successfully inaugurated, involves a subsidy of £95,000 a 
year for five years to Imperial Airways, Ltd., who will main- 
tain at least a fortnightly service in each direction. A time- 

table is already published. Leaving Cairo at luncheon time 

on Wednesdays passengers may expect to have tea in Karachi 
on Saturday. Not the skies of Asia only, but those of darkest 
Africa will soon ring with the thousand horse-power developed 
by the the new machines. The Khartum— 
Kysumu route has been opened this month as the first section 
of the main air-route of the future between Great Britain and 
South Africa. 

In developing the use of air-ships our progress has been 
sure and steady and far-seeing: it is too carly to say that 
the age of the air-liner has dawned, but the rosy foreglow is 
there. Unlike aeroplanes, air-ships are particularly adapted 
to long, continuous flights. We are spending £1,750,000 on 
experimental research, and provisional designs of two air- 
ships have been evolved which will carry approximately one 
hundred passengers with their luggage and ten tons of mail. 
These ships will be provided with sleeping cabins, promenade 


engines of 


decks, lounges, smoking-room, and a dining-room for fifty 
people: they may be ready next year. Plans of the 


accommodation given in this book look comfortable enough 

to induce the most pampered traveller to venture on such, 

new and fascinating journey. It is claimed that there wil 

be less vibration on these ships than on fast sea liners, becauy | 
the engines are slung at some distance from the main bod 

and, of course, there will be considerably less pitching and 
rolling. 

Mr. Kipling’s prophecies in The Night Mail are soon to cone 
to pass, but whether these air-ships will be from the 
moment of their inception it is as yet impossible to say. Ver 
tical currents and line-squalls will be a source of danger unti 
we are sure that we thoroughly understand the aero-dynami 
forces acting on air-ships: until then we must rely on a 
elaborate and excellent system of meteorological observation 
now in process of organization to enable the Commander of th 
air-ship to fly round rather than through storms. 

With regard to aeroplanes, 
available which prove conclusively 
often repeated—that flying is the safest form of transport 
in the world. There have whether 
calculated on a percentage of carried or 
in aeroplanes than there have in trains or cars. 


safe 


hewever, there statistics 
the fact cannot be to 


are 


been fewer accidents 


paussenge rs on 4 
mileage basis 
but it is to be 
inventions, 


means ol 
that any 
We hope this section will be 


Flying is safe, 
various wonderful 
Jayiman can understand them. 
widely read, for every schoolboy in this age should know, 
for instance, that a Reid Turn Indicator is a 
apparatus by means of which a pilot will be able to fly as 


made safer still by 


here described so 


Zvroscopi 


comfortably in a cloud as he weuld in clear air. Gyroscopie 
rudder controls are also being experimented with, to steer the 


machine automatically if necessary. Direction-finding wireless 
already enables a pilot to know his position in the air. Finally 
with regard to landing in fog, a leader-cable is awaiting de- 
velopment, which creates a magnetic field affecting an instru 
ment on the pilot’s dash so that he can follow a direct course 
into the aerodrome and also know his height above it within a 
few inches, even when unable to see the earth. 

All this is encouraging. It is good that the 
should let us know of British achievement in 
than other countries, perhaps owing to the qualities of our 
character and our climate, we need the tonics of faith and 
hope: the Air Ministry, in this record of things well done, 
and things boldly to do, have given us reason for both. 


F. Y.-B. 
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THE 


“PELMAN TOUCH” 


By ANTHONY SOMERS. 


ANY years ago, when I was a boy at Plymouth, T 
“found in an old scrapbook a letter from Lord 
Nelson. It was addressed, if remember rightly, to a 
certain Lieut. Somerville, then commanding a sloop off 
Brest. And it directed the commander of this small 
vessel to cruise to and fro outside the harbour and Jo 
prevent the French fleet coming out. 
| do not know what was the strength of the French 
feet at Brest at that time, but I vividly recall the emotion 
with which I read that dispatch, with its audacity, its 
daring and its supreme self-confidence. The ink was 
The paper was discoloured with age. But across 
the years I still felt the thrill of the authentic “ Nelson 
touch "—as it has been called—that marked every act 
and deed of the greatest seaman in our History, 


faded. 


Nelson, of course, was not only daring—he was expert. 
His self-confidence was upon knowledge and 
conscious power. I suspect that somewhere behind the 

’s small vessel, invisible but within. striking 


Lieutenant 
distance, were the irgates and the three-deckers. Che 


ba See i 


ereat Admiral was no rash and hot-headed incompetent. 
He bnew what he was about Ile was decisive because 
he was efficient. He planned before he struck. And 
his victories were artistic masterpieces. 

nture and business of life requires the 


The great adv 

: F the same qualities as which 
The men and women who rise to 
| responsibility in the Profes- 


exercise Of those marked 
the great 
po tions of i 
sions, 12 Commerce and in Industry are, in 99 cases out 
of 100, those 
petence. They win because they prepare, and because, 
when they have they act. They pick out the 
right opportunity from amidst a throng of incidents and 
amongst a crowd of 
specious but weak-kneed fallacies. They are undaunted 
They overcome doubts by an optimism 
base They unite enthusiasm with efficiency. 
They display initiative and originality when others are 
deep in the rut of custom and routine. 


commander. 


authority an 
who possess confidence as well as com- 
prepared, 


the convincing argument from 
by difficulties. 
’ 


upon reason. 


mired kne« 
These are the men and women who drive through 
and past all opposition. They master and control 
circumstances instead of weakly giving in to events. They 
They rise to a higher level of Working- 
Power and Earning-Power. They make the most of 
Life and of the opportunities that Life brings. They 
ful in the things they undertake, and they are 
happy in their success. These are the men and women 
who know what they are about. These are the men and 
women who what I call “ the Pelman touch.” 


Win promotion. 
are succes 


POssess 


Pelmanism trains your mind just as scientific physical 
exercise trains your muscles. It places the results of the 
latest discoveries in Psychology at the service of every 
reader, It eliminates Nervousness, Tear, Boredom, 
Lassitude, Vorg l Slackness, Lost Confidence, 
Weakness of Will and all such harmful and depressing 
moods, tendencies and states of mind. It develops your 
Brain-Power. It your Mental Energy. It 
strengthens and steels your Will, It gives you Initiative, 
Forcefulness and Determination. It improves your 
Memory and enables you to cultivate the art of Concen- 
It enables you to take an optimistic outlook on 
‘onfidence and Organising Power. 


etfulnes 


increase s 


life. It d velops Self-¢ 


It makes your mind keen, alert and resourceful. It 
doubles your Efficiency. It gives you the courage to 


yourself on new lines. It fits you for 


you to earn a higher income. 


strike out for 
promotion and enabl 

I have been going through some of the correspondence 
received by the Pelman Institute from all parts of the 
world and from men and women engaged in almost every 
.? Trade and Occupation. 
, taken quite at random from an 


snown rotession, business, 


Here are 


% 1 
W eXanipie 





immense pile of letters received from people who have 
written to describe the benefits they have gamed as a 
resuli of taking this Course. 
A Business Man writes: “! 
position of General Manager. When | took up the Pelman 
Course I knew I had the abilities to succeed, but truly you 
showed me how.” (F.32,210.) 
A Doctor writes: “I have changed from an ca 
it-for-granted sort to a man with a purpose and joy of achieve- 
ment; and I can sce that other serving the change to 
my gain.” (IK. 30,108.) 


have been promoted to the 


3h going, take- 
are ol 


“The Pelman Course has helped me greatly. 

Self-Confidence, a better Memory and take 

life. It has loped Personality 
(D. 32,189.) 


A Nurse writes: 
T have increased 
a larger interest in 
and Individuality.” 


1 1 
also dae\ 


A Civil Servant wriies: “I> have derived considerable 
benctits from the Course. Memory good and | create interest. 
Able to discuss freely. Never get fagged 


and criticise more 





Fake notice of considerably things than | did hetor« 
(T'.32,286.) 

A Clerk writes: “I know how to go about things instead 

of groping about in the dark. | have gained in Self-Confidence.” 
(W.32,318.) 

A Lady Student statics that she has passed an examination 
with ereat success, and attributes this t the Pelman Cour 
(| ?| nS 

An Engineer writes that he | experi 1 “a general 

toning-up ” especially with re ct te neral alertness and 
increased power of concentr: (C. 32,480.) 

A Manager write: While I heve been working through 

the * Litth Grey Books’ 1 hi loubled 1 come.’ 

(M. 21.7 ) 

licitor reporis that t ! t the beneiit / ha eceived 

from Velmanism are “Increased Conh i \lerti nal 

Self-Control, and stronec! Cl ‘ Perception and Con- 
centration.” (W. 32.641.) 

4 4 ¢ es 7 
Many other FeEport could ne printed did prae 
permit, and more will iY f« und 11) the b Ol cnitith dl 


* The Efficient Mind,” be obtaimed, without 


. : ; ; / 
charge ol obligation, by any reader of the Spectator 


urs 
The value of Pelmanism a scientific system of mind- 


training has been pointed oul on many occasions by some 


of the most eminent authorities of the day Lord 
Walsingham, for example, writes as follows: 

‘] have read and studied the hooks provided hy the Pelman 
Institute, and I can truly say that they have decply impressed 
me. Vhe conclusion | have come to is that if every person 
in the country was a Pelmanist—that is, had gone through the 
Pelman Course and applicd its principles end system to his 
or her daily life, we should be a thoroughly well-educated 
and well-organised race, and beyond mezsure superior to 


keeping ir position and influence in the 


what we are in 
world.” 
Whilst the Spectator itself in an interesting 
the Pelman Course has said that 
‘it is admirably suited for 
and giving mental alertn 


Institute has been ¢ 


rey i¢ W o£ 


increasing efliciency in business 
1 all the pursuits of life. The 
tablished for twenty-five years, and during 


this time the Directors haye heen adap mg and Improving th 
Course to keep pace with the recent advances of the science 
of Psychology. It is thus very soundly based, and it can be 


applied in principle to every type of profession.” 

who are interested should 
copy of “ The ficient 
This book contains a_ full 


Pelman 


Readei 
write 
Mind.” 


description of th 


ror 2 


revised 











Course and shows you how you can 

., enrol on specially convenient terms. 

atopy It will show vou how to acquire the 
of this Book 4 ie 

= famou Pelman touch so. that 


TO-DAY 


that that 
mark the possessor of the 
Write to-day to the Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman Llouse, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1, and Phe lfficient 
Mind” with the other particulars mentioned above will 


everything you do will be marked by 
and that 


scientifically-trained mind. 


‘ finish,” suren accuracy which 
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Awaiting Sports Results 
Many men balance the 
glorious uncertainty of 
a sporting fixture with 
the glorious certainty 
of Murray’s Mellow 
Mixture. 
















y Murrays 
ies Mellow 


Get to know Murray’s and enjoy your 
pipe more. 


The mellow mixture that Murray’s 
blended in 1850 to delight connois- 
seurs, is yours to enjoy to-day— 
blended the same way, from choicest 
growths of mellow leaves, matured to 
perfection. 











That is why Murray’s is cool, rich, 
fragrant, velvety-smooth . . . mellow. 


Men! you cannot help liking Murray’s. 
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The Ideal Pipe Tobacco 
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Psalmanaazaar’s Description of Formosa. (Robert Holden, 35s.) 
The Life of John Daniel. (Robert Holden. 35s.) 

Messrs. ROBERT Ho.LvEN are to be congratulated on their 
enterprise in bringing out a “ Library of Impostors.” For, 
as the Editor says in his introduction, most of us find a warm 
place in our hearts for such fantastic figures. 

The Daniel book is, on the whole, the less interesting of the 
twy. Reading the story to-day, one’can hardly suppose it to 
be intended as an imposture. It is far more like a book by 
an eighteenth-century H. G. Wells, if one can imagine such a 
contradiction in terms. 

Apparently in the 1750°s there was quite a little spate of 
stories. due, as we are told, to the 
discoveries of Dampier and Cook. Daniel’s has the added 
attraction of being a flying story. Perhaps the best adventure 
is that where Daniel and a companion alight on a desert 
jsland and discover a half-breed race which has been produced 
by the mating of an English woman, cast away on the island, 
are human in speech and 
and long horrid talons ! 


these bogus adventure 


and a sea monster. The progeny 
intelligence but have webbed feet 

The other volume, Psalmanaazaar’s description of Formosa, 
But the reader is fully com- 


js rather less imayinative. 


pensated by the extraordinary story of its author. Nobody 
knows what Psalmanaazaar’s real name was. He was a 
Frenchman, apparently of peasant origin. Somehow or 
other, however, he acquired a free schooling at various 


religious institutions. He had an aptitude for languages and 
soon knew Latin well, but for some reason he did not take to 
the obvious course for a poor man of education in those days. 
Instead of taking Orders in the Church he wandered through 
Europe, usually half starving, picking up what he could, and 


Charm 


3 R (Chapman and 


Advertisement Design. By R. P. 
Hall. 


Gossop. 
21s.) 

Mr. Gossop makes it clear at the outset that he limits his 
consideration of advertising strictly to that section of it 
described by his title. He explores no new fields, advances 
no theories, advocates no new methods, makes no prophecies, 
and offers no criticism of advertising itself or of individual 
advertising campaigns. He does well to concentrate. 

His readers are given an opportunity of following him 
right through the book to their advantage, and are not, as 
often happens in works upon advertisement, expected to 
browse over a country so vast that they end their journey 
more bewildered than enlightened. 

An advertisement may be, and generally is, the result of 
the thought and imagination of men other than the actual 
It may be written by one person, edited by a 
second, displayed by a third, illustrated by a fourth, and 
lettered by a fifth. All these processes frequently overlap ; 
but whether they do or not, that final act, the display of 
an advertisement, is of high importance. 

It is well, therefore, that a bock upon that 
no other branch of advertising has been written, and it is 
well that Mr. Gossop, an acknowledged master of his craft, 
has written it. The book’s one fault lies in the excellence of 
the illustrations. [ad the volume contained examples of 
thoroughly bad advertising display, and had we becn given the 
But one 


designer. 


branch and 


“reason why,” it would have been more instructive. 
might as well ask Professor Saintsbury to write about poor 
wine as to expect Mr. Gossop to print indifferent advertising. 

The book is conveniently divided into twenty-one chapters, 
each dealing with a separate branch of the art of good display. 
Nothing has escaped the author's attention. There is, for 
instance, a most informative chapter on the design of packages, 
illustrated by specimens of modern German work, which are 
very good indeed. 

Whatever Mr. Gossop has to write about posters must be 
regarded with respect and attention, but it is surely time 
that some differentiation was made between the poster 
displayed upon the hoarding in the public thoroughfare and 


Impostors 


in 





pretended to be a native of the Island of Formosa, because at 
that time almost literally nothing was known of the place. 

We get picture of the ignorance and 
credulity even of the educated classes in the eighteenth 
fact that Psalmanaazaar was obviously a 
white man and a European does not seem to have stood in his 


an extraordinary 
century. The 


way at all, and in the middie of his life, coming to England, 
he was taken up by the Bishop of London and became the rage 
of the fashionable as a Christian convert. The book, which he 
was a closely concealed attack on the Jesuits, 
whom he represented as traducing Christianity in Formosa : 
thus he pleased the Anglicans and made them overlook the 


at once wrote, 


paipable imperfections in his veracity. 

Towards the end of his life, however, he was gradually 
exposed, but he never seems to have been shown up in any 
dramatic way, and by the time his credit was gone he had 
apparently gathered a competence, for he enjoyed in the latter 
part of his life considerable respect in literary London and 
became a friend of Samuel Johnson. Mrs. Piozzi actually 
reports that when she asked Johnson who was the best man he 
had replied, ‘* Psalmanaazaar.”’ He added 
that * George Psalmanaazaar’s piety, penitence, and virtue 
exceeded almost what we read of as wonderful even in the 
a startling example of the extravagance 


ever met he 


lives of the saints * 
and occasional absurdity of Johnson’s judgments. 

We trust that Messrs. Holden will continue their library of 
Impostors, but we question whether they should have chosen 
their extremely sumptuous and format. 
The impostors themselves would certainly have appreciated it, 
but we doubt whether their works are worthy of so elaborate 


present costly 


a setting, 


Publicity 


the ‘poster’? that occupies a sheltered and _ privileged 
position in waiting-rooms and railway stations. The latter 
type is designed to attract and hold the attention of a person 
who is in a position to pause and ponder. The former is, or 
should be, designed to catch the eye of a person moving past 
it at from three to ten hour. It is obvious that 
each calls for different technique, yet writers upon advertise- 
ment continue to refer to them by the one general name. 

Mr. Gossop’s book sparkles throughout with little jewels 


miles an 


of practical opinion and valuable advice to advertisers and 
printers. Here are a random :—* To who 
command the services of the designer I would submit the 
that a tested should be allowed a less 
of his own oo 6 “ie 


few at those 


suggestion servant 
restricted 
a little more pluck and energy 
“The attempt to make an announcement assert itself at all 


us have 
* * 


use discretion.” 


in our experiments.” * 


costs may be made at the cost of decent workmanship.’ 
* * * - The designer has to remember that he is making an 
advertisement that will stand the shocks that neighbouring 
advertisements may ***“In the States, I 
suppose, most of the geod printing of to-day is produced in 
the interests of trade, not to be but to sell.” * * * 
* Different as they are, there is some feature on the faces 
of cigarette cartons which may be difficult to define but is 
missed if it be es © “* New cunningly 
devised, have the power of giving new charms to old places.” 
**% found its rightful 


give it.” 


sold 


absent.” maps, 
* The cinema poster has not yet 
means of expression; it may do so when the screen-plays 
find theirs.” 

It would be unfair to Mr. Gossop and to his publishers 


to give more. 
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Current Literature 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. By Arthur Gray. (Cam- 
bridge. Heffer and Sons. 15s. net.)—We welcome a new 
edition of the Master of Jesus's book, which has been for 
some time out of print, for it 1s one of the best books 
of its size that attempts to give a general history 
of the University. He ealls it ** episodical,” which means, 
umong other things, that he does not take the Colleges sever- 
ally. as is the common habit, but the whole body chrono- 
logically from the days when the germs of a sludium generale 
were first to be found in the fenland port of the Eastern 
Counties : but the individuality of the Colleges is not neg- 
lected. ‘The “Episodes” are well chosen: ¢.g.. “ The 
Wandering Scholars,” ** Lancastrian Cambridge,” ** Erasmus 
and the Reformation,” and finally, “Tennyson and _ the 
New Ave.” Cambridge thought and literature are described 
with scholarship, and sometimes with enthusiasm. Thus 
we get a good deal of the history of national thought and 
learning. Dr. Gray shows the debts owed by the University 
to, and due to her from, such men as Spenser and the Eliza- 
bethans, Milton and Oliver Cromwell, Bentley and Newton, 
Gray and Wordsworth. Dr. Gray is one of the best local 
antiquarians, and it is doubtless his affection for the borough 
that keeps alive a resentment against King Henry VI for the 
destruction of Milne Street and the houses where King’s 
now stands. Though the King’s advisers were high-handed, 
surely the services of the College through the past centuries 
have earned forgiveness for its Royal and Pious Founcer. 
There is now a new Chapter which makes some prudent criti- 
cisms of the last Royal Commission and consequent statutes. 
The Commissioners learnt much of what is done for poor 
scholars, and of the vast new calls on the University resulting 
from the growth of State-aided secondary education. Their 
contribution towards solving the problems was not very 
substantial. This edition is illustrated by numerous views, 
mainly taken from Ackermann and Le Keux. 

POPULAR EDUCATION IN) PUBLIC 
W. Allen Daley and Hester Viney. (Lewis.  6s.)—It 
must be premised that this valuable little work is 
intended as a text-book for teachers, and therefore, unfor- 
tunately, it is not in language and arrangement suited to 
the general reader, This is a pity, because, as the authors 
well realize, the continuation of public health work depends 
on the funds which are at the disposal of the Ministry of 
Health, and the amount of these funds ultimately depends 
upon public opinion, that is, upon the opinion of the voter 
in the street. Anyone, however, who has the cause of 
national health at heart will be interested in the important 
information contained in this book, and in some very clear 
thinking. Advice to district nurses as to their attitude 
towards birth-control, accounts of school clinies and child 
welfare centres, health lessons for adolescents, are all fully 
dealt with. A much-felt need would be supplied if these 
authors would write another book for the information of 
the public, written with the simplicity of language which 
they recommend to health visitors, but themselves fail to 
practise, giving an exact account of what is being done by 
the Ministry of Health with regard to preventive medicine. 

BIRDS OF THE BRITISH ISLES AND TITEIR EGGS. 
VOL. IL. (Frederick Warne. 10s. 6d.)—Mr. T. A. Coward 
has given us a welcome addition to his two previous volumes. 
Ile opens with a most illuminating chapter on migration, by 
the light of which we can see how vast is the darkness that 
surrounds the manner of these journevings. It will be a reve- 
lation to many that even blackbirds and starlings, those per- 
manent denizens of English gardens, are travellers oversea, 
and that though resident as a species they habitually migrate. 
More marvellous is it that gold-crest wrens, those minute and 
short-winged birds, are capable of a flight of four hundred 
miles from Scandinavia to our East coasts. Valuable, too, are 
Mr. Coward's notes on the domestic habits of birds, especially 
those of the rarer species. Two additions may safely be 
made to these--namely, that ruffs and reeves certainly bred 
at Cley three years ago, and that the avocet reappeared there 
in the autumn at one of its former breeding-haunts. Coloured 
illustrations by Mr. Thorburn and others adorn the book 
with more intimate photographs taken at short range. 


HUMAN POWER. By Clement Jeffery. (Mills and Boon. 
7s. 6d.)—The reader will agree with almost everything the 
author has written, except the title, which remains a mystery 
to the end. ‘ Commonsense Ideas about Health or * Per- 
sonal Hygiene ~ are titles which more suitably express the 
contents and purpose of this book. A querulous reader 
(especially if he was a registered medical practitioner) might 
find cause for complaint in the implied infallibility of the 
bonesetter, and in some nonsense which is talked about the 
acidity of the blood. Apart from these occasional interruptions 
to the main theme, the book gives a straightforward and 
sensible account of how to keep healthy and is addressed 
to that growing audience which seeks to learn more sbout 


HEALTH. By 


the laws of health. 
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AND THEN FACE TO FACE AND OTHER STORIEs 
By Susan Ertz. (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) —Miss Su m 
Ertz has a fine sense of the dramatic. In fact, the Sticoes 
of these stories is chiefly due to her talent for creating planie 
situations. Her characters appear, for the most part, to ‘ 
dominated by one striking characteristic, with no complicates 
contrasting qualities which might detract from the main iden 
In * Just Little Things” the author describes the : 
husband, with a flawless palate for the material joys of life . 
his wife, unfortunately not satisfied with a dish to set before g 
king : her lover, Carlo—surely a name to conjure with! The | 
lady, who elopes to Paris, discovers that her romantie lover , 
not very helpful on a rough Dover-Calais crossing, and sensibly 
wires for her ever-devoted husband. All the stories in thi 
excellent collection end happily, which is always satisfacton 


They are competently and sometimes artistically write, | 


though without much sense of humour. 


THIS IMPASSIONED ONLOOKER. By Brigit Patmoy 
(Holden. 5s.)—**In_ their damnation men have  furthe 
damned women : to drag a creature into hell by its love , 
it is funny and damned, isn’t it?” Such is the familiar then, 
around which this new writer has woven three stories of mey 
who, through egotism, have killed the thing they love. Thy 
tales, told in the form of letters to ‘ Belgarda™ by 
“impassioned onlooker,” at once repelled and fascinated by 
the uglier aspects of human nature, contain few incidents, hy 
much subtle analysis. Originality, however, is driven ty 
hard ; there is too much fine writing ; and, for all the author, 
cleverness, when she asks if we are “tired of all this auto. 
mania and eroticism,” we are inclined to answer, “* Yes.” 


SKIN-DEEP. By Naomi Royde-Smith. (Constabk 
7s. 6d.)-—Lucinda Moreton and the Duke of Merioneth marn 
for reasons of convenience, Lucinda being ambitious and th 
Duke desiring, for political purposes, a beautiful Society 
favourite. Neither loves the other, and their wedded life is 
arly interrupted by liaisons. The Duke's craving for an heir 
prompts him to father Lucinda’s illegitimate son as well as 
the twin daughters of her illicit) passion. Incidentally 
Lueinda’s supposed son is revealed not to be Lucinda’s 
after all, but the love-child of her Welsh maid, Caradoe, 
who has substituted the boy for her mistress’s own gir 
baby. In a very realistic way Miss Royde-Smith describes 
the reefs and currents beneath the placid surface of life at 
Merioneth House, and in particular she follows the patheti 
attempts of the ageing Duchess to retain the beauty that first 
attracted the young Gervase Moore, who remains the one real 
passion of her life. Miss Royde-Smith’s humour is incisive 
yet softened by pity : and her ingenuity serves to give an up- 
expected final twist to the inevitable tragedy of beauty that 
is only “skin-deep”™ and relies on massage, rest cures, and 
patent wrinkle-eradicators. 


DIONYS. By Naney Roper. (Alston Rivers. 7s. 6d.) 
The writer of this novel is just seventeen years old we are told. 
Sere Leverel, a ** rover and conqueror ~ with mingled Russian 
and Latin blood in his veins, goes North to explore Arctic 
regions. Wrecked on a lonely Scandinavian island, he is 
rescued by Dionys, the most beautiful boy he has ever seen. 
On further acquaintance Dionys, of course, proves to be a girl, 
who has been brought up hardily by her fisherman father 
Levere! falls violently in love with her. But the fire and inde- 
pendence of her elemental nature are too strong for him. De- 
termined, after a career of conquest, not to be baftled by a 
mere girl, he seeks to subdue her by force and subterfuge. 
getting the marriage ceremony performed by a ruse and carry- 
ing his bride South. There follow some chapters of breathless 
conflict and adventure before Dionys finally has her revenge. 
This tense, if ingenuous, story, in which the alternating 
Southern and grim Northern backgrounds are vividly con- 
ceived, shows descriptive and dramatic powers remarkable 
in one so young. 


Readable Novels 


THe continuation of Neville Brand’s Narrow Seas is Cloud- 
burst (John Lane, 7s. 6d.), which. though said not to be a 
sequel, will not be particularly interesting to people who have 
not met the various personages of the drama in the first novel. 
The story deals principally with the yeoman family of Howe 
and their connexions. It is well written and the tragedy at ihe 
end of the book is very forcibly and dramatically given. * * * 
The prineipal characters in Love's Echo, by Mrs. Fred Reynolds 
(John Lane. 7s. 6d.) are trees, apparently endowed by the 
heroine, Aspen Glade, with human qualities. Jt is an unusual 
book. * * * Mr. Edmund Snell gives another of his exciting 
pictures of rubber plantations in the Far Kast in The Purple 
Shadow (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.).. The book is lively reading, 
and the planter, the magistrate, and the wicked doctor are all 
very clearly drawn and eleverly contrasted. 
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Simply Listen to the Records 


—and you learn to speak and 


understand another language 


HANKS to the introduction of LINGUAPHONE 

LANGUAGE RECORDS you can now easily master a 
language—in your own home—in a few months in such a way 
that you become able not merely to read and write the language, 
but also to speak it fluently with a perfect accent, and unde rstand 
it easily in conversation. LINGUAPHONE LANGUAGE 
RECORDS talk to you from the Gramophone as a cultured 
native would, teaching you not only what to say, but exactly 
how to say it. And while Linguaphone Records are thus 
training your ear, the wonderful Linguaphone pictorial text- 
book treins your eye as well. Thousands of people are accom- 
nlished linguists thanks to this method—whole families in the 
same house have learned from the same set of records. 





Three Famous Men Praise the Linguaphone Method 
H. G. WELLS writes: MAX PEMBERTON 
“Your Lesson Records writes: “I would very 


, 2 lay fo. . 
in French and Italian warmiyvy commicn your 


COMPTON MACKEN- 
ZIE, the weli-known 


NOVENSE 














The c are admirable. You records to all who are 
' ; studying the languages 
r have made it possible 3° C2" 
one ae yop 2 question. The yreat 
he for an attentive student cane is that the student 
with a very moderate can repeat them again 
expenditure of encray, and again. He will find 
and without a teacher at first that he hardly 
of any sort, to under- comprehends a word of 
tand hoken French them, but gradually his 
: i een telli. ©" will attune itself 
is as ye . pe ‘ ete “3 and he will begin to 
i ‘ that of #4) othing of the acquire both accent and 
oyster ming into sort has ever been the ability to 


ble before.” apprehend.” 


LINGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE RECORDS 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH 


\FRIKAANS, ESPERANTO, ENGLISH, RUSSIAN, 




















They gi you quickly and pleasantly a thorough grasp of a language in 
Three or Four months. They teach you all you need know for social 
and practical purpose enabling you to converse with ease and fluency 
with native speaker They give you a vocabulary of about 2,500 words 
ample for | ordinary requ rents And the method is so interesting 
that yc o on learning because you like it. 
m Seals iene - ae This wonderfully simple method of learning 
t visitor re invited to { languages is fully described in an attractive 
call t | : illustrated booklet, and readers of The 
hor Yemor ‘ . 
oo - High Hol- { Spectator can obtain a copy of this 
born, Lor i (few 24-PAGE BOOK FREE 
1 a | “2 ti : A hy filling and posting coupon below to The 
pug oe : Linguaphone Institute, 614 Napier House, 
DEMONSTRATIONS i 24-27 High Molborn, London, W.C. 1. The 
of th Linguaphone 1 book will be . on l t eset 
Methnd mi ‘ ook wi ve sent pcst free by return, with 
thro we : particulars of seven days’ free trial to your 
, P tg home 
gat o : 
Oy oe ; caccsence sacceencececce os avnanasenasnes, 
Sates 3 i l H H Ls : 
LINGUAPHONE iN. * To LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 614 : 
STITUTE, 614 Napier = + NAPIER HOUSE, 24-27 HIGH HOLBORN, : 
| House, 24-57 High : H Ww . : 
| Holborn, Lendon, W.C-1. : LONDON, W.-C. 1 
———— soon : Ph asc s¢ nd me POST FREE and without 
France . Rue Lanterne, : obligation a copy of your 24-page book, 
Holland 7 ae ti trent. : “THE LINGUAPHONE WAY.” 
U.S < ; é Soh Avenue, s } PEED. pispatdcndnand cenduebsesinssuseebiantiniasiens 
New Yorl mo 
Australia i ae 2838, : PEED sbctcctecicctitasincrcvecsseesassetanss 
G.P.O., Sydney ‘ 
South Africa—_223, Smith | CECE OOOOOOOOOOOOOIOOS 
Street, Durban, L 
































A Parson and 


his ‘Churchwarden commend 
PARSONS PLEASURE 
the mild form of BARNEYS. 


The whimsical comment below reached the Makers of 
Barneys Tobacco from a Lincolnshire Rectory. 


The cheery Rector, in paying his seasonab/e tribute to 
Parsons Pleasure, admits three years’ acquaintance with 
this mi/d form of North Country Barneys. 


The le 


“ 


“ 
“ 


tter which accompanied 
comment itself, can be verified. 


A PARSON 


the comment, and the original 
All Barneys testimonies are genuine. 


AND HIS 


‘CHURCHWARDEN’ 


* AS A PARSON (Rector by office) I feel it my bouaden 
duty at the commencement of this New Year publicly 
io signify my intense appreciation of the services ren- 
dered by Nicotiana—Parsons Pleasure—during the 


past year, yea, and for long prior? 


MY CHURCHWARDEN and I have just completed 


“a survey of the past year’s accounts and we are 


pleased to acknowledge our entire satisfaction regard- 
“ing those important items which herewith are in 
question... My Churchwarden, though in reality a 
“mere pipe, is my second best friend and as a medium 
is a source of great inspiration.” 


“THE YEAR’S BUDGET sheet calls for expenses 


first, thus: Three ozs. 


weekly of P.P. (Purely Palat- 


able) at 1/1 per oz. for 52 weeks—Z&8 9s,” 
* INCOME: Nothing but Satisfaction. Further 
* business. Churchwarden re-elected to office and 


McConnachie to 


sidesman as usual. As 


Servers you are congratulated and your services are 


asked to be continued.” 


Parsons Pleasure is wonderfully smooth, mild and 
It has brought the pipe’s abiding joy to many 
who, previously, despaired of attaining it. Some, 
like this friendly Rector, “‘ not being able to take the 


cool, 


, 
stronger forms 
Pleasure. 


> 


medium Barneys. 


The three strengths of Barneys 
are sold everywhere under the 
John Sinclair guarantee of free- 
replacement and postage refund 
if bought out-of-condition. 


(97) 


Barneys (medium), Punchbow 


find lasting content in Parsons 
Others in the natural way, develop to 
And, of these, a few reach full 
strength Punchbowle. 


If you smoke a pipe, one of the 
three strengths of Barneys may 
please you better than any ‘To- 
bacco you have yet encountered, 
Try Barneys first. 


1/1 the oz: three strengths ‘G) 


(full), Parsons Pleasure (mild) 


Of gocd Tobacconists — everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., 
Also at Edinburgh. 


Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C. 1. 
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Eighty-fifth Statement of Assets and Liabilities, 31st December, 1926. 


: - J Mi I I Is & Co. ; 
Pa cee ESTABLISHED, 1753). aap Z 
[eS < » ss ‘incorporating ae eI 
< ~ CHILD & CO. and HOLT & CO. ray 

cAI ¢ ? (Established beiore 1600) (Established 1899) : & 
ES euby BANKERS eg 
BS Army and Air Force Agents, Navy and Prize Agents. 2 


Dr LIABILITIES 


. 1,060,000 0 0 
lo Reserve Fund “ 530.000 0 0 lB 
fo Current, Deposit and other Dustnain - 30,766,219 9 10) 


To Acceptances and Engagements on account 


of Customers - 1,428,28712 5 
To tyeduction of the Bank Pr remises Acswent « 183,49717 3 


To Capital paid up 
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ASSETS 


By Coin, Bank and Currency Notes and Balance 
at Bank of Englan 
By Balances with, and C heques i in course of Col- 
lection on, other Banksin the United Kingdom 
| By Money at Call and at Short Notice 
By Bills Discounted 


By Investments : 


British Goverment, Securities £L Ss. a. 
(including £741,285: ls, 8d 
deposited as Security for 
Public Accounts) .. 6,655,649 18 7 
Other Securities ... 843.999 5 2 








By Advances to Customers and other Accounts 
By Liabilities of Customers for Acceptance es and 


4 = d. ES 
5,487,653 8 0 ES 


1,276,803 10 S 
6,095,400 00 


943,844 97 4 
Ka 


{Zz 


7,499.649 39 
10,541,358 49 


1,428,287 12 5 a 








S| Engagements as per contra 
Rs - _ y Bank and other Premises (Freehold) .. 695,000 00 = 
A £33,967.995 19 6! £33,967.995 19 6 Iq 
za AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE AND REPORT. = 
FASS We report shat we have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books of the Bank. and have obtained all the information and [Za 
Ze explanations we have required, and we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhi it a true and « -orrect Ea 
eS view of the state of the Bank's affairs according tothe best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Boe! s. (4) 
DA KEMP. CHATTERIS. NICHOLS, SENDELL & Co., J. B. S. TURNER. L. ews. lu Sy 
iss JACKSON PIXLEY & Co., Secretary. H. A AW (RE NCE. (Zo Za 
< 10+ Janvar u. 1927 Chartere ad Accountants. 10th January, 1927. A M.z bY , artners. oy 
aS : Za 
ee Every description of British and Overseas Banking and Exchange Business Ng 
[eS transacted. The Bank undertakes the office of Executor and Trustee. a4 
23 nes NS 
fes Head Office - 67, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 za 
<= Childs Branch - - FLEET STREET, LONDON. E.C.4 ss 
Pes Holts Branch - - - 3 & 4, WHITEHALL PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 iS 
LD AN 7 YN TTS DINWATRI Q 
2) ASVASZIS ISAS ZIS AIS IS AAS NS AS AS IES KREG OO NASZIS ANAS ASZISZISAISZIN AN? 




















Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 


sity in event of your death. 
Persons interested should write for 
quotations ctating the ages of parent and 


children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No Commission 


No Shareholders 


LIBERTY’S STOCKTAKING SALE. 
75,000 yds. Cretonne. 


Original Price 2/6, 2/11 & 3/11 a yard. 

Sale Price 1/3, 1/6 & 1/11 a yard. 
Patterus Posi br 

LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., 








LONDON. 




















Agents 
Everywhere. 
Paid-up Capital - - -  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - -  £9,479,416 


Deposits, &c. (June 1926) - £255,260,104 


HEAD OFFICE : 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


ite description of 
COLONIAL and FOREIGN 


business transacted. 


BANKING 





BRITISH, 


Savings Department: 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 


GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 
Baak of British West Africa Limited. Lloyds & National Provineial Fereiga Bank Ltd. 
P. & 0. Banking Corporation Limited. The British Italian Banking Corporation Limited. 
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Railways and National Prosperity 


Derine the past week there has been just a slight recovery 


in. market quotations of English Railway stocks. For 
many months—it might be said for many years—the 


tendency has been in the downward direction, and latterly 
the depression of the market has been emphasized by 
anxiety concerning the forthcoming dividend announce- 
ments, as it is felt that the recent coal stoppage and 
the high prices paid by the companies for 
railways very hard. In this 
particular respect the utmost sympathy will, of course, 
he felt for the railroad management, and it is, moreover, 
to the credit of the administrative departments of the 


* : ? 
yarious companics that, 


especially 
foreign fuel must have hit the 


in spite of this severe handicap, 
sufficient foreign coal was purchased to enable the summer 


4 


service to be run. at all events for two months in the past 
year. 

Nevertheless, IT find nothing to withdraw from. the 
comments I made in the columns of the Spectator ol 
December 18th, in which I expressed the view that the 
railway 
on the part of railroad manave- 


ultimate salvation of shareholders was to be 


found in a greater study 
ment of the requirements of th: 


reyards passenger facilities or the facilities for the carriage 


public, whether as 


ol goods. 
Cause or THE RALLY. 

therefore, that T find little assurance 
for the future in the cause responsible for the moderate 
rally in railway stocks during the past week. It has been 
due to the permission granted to the railways to raise 
their rates for voods trallic by about 6} per cent. at the 
end of the present month. [ notice also that, with his 
accustomed lucidity, Sir Josiah Stamp, in an interview 
with a representative of the Morning Post, has made a 
defence of the action of the railways by explaining that 
on the oeeasion of the last reduction in rates there was no 
response from trade generally. The reduction was, said 
Sir Josiah, ‘‘ a gesture on the part of the railway com- 
panies, but trade during the past three years has not 
justified the step taken.” 

At the risk, I know, of dissent from many quarters, I 
suggest that at least one cause of the trade depression 
and the consequent | 
by Sir Josiah Stamp is to be found in the fact that in 
two of the key industries of the country, coal-mining and 


raliwavs, imperfect organization and a failure to recognize 


I must confess, 


ack of the increase in freights desired 


the need for an economic wage may have played a most 
Important part. And especially, I think, is this so in 
the case of the most sheltered industry in the whole 
country, namely, the railroads, where for years it has 
been one long series of labour holding the public and the 
shareholders alike up to ransom by a series of strikes, 
the result of which has been such a constant yielding to the 
demands of the Unions as to make efficient, eeonomie 
control of railroad organization almost an impossibility. 
And by an economic wage, it must not be supposed that 
I am necessarily suggesting a lower amount per week 
than is at present paid; but so long as the universal limit 
of working hours per day Is fixed, irrespective of the general 
character and strain of the duties imposed, there must of 
Moreover, in the 
railroad as in many other industries in the country, so 
far from) increased output, increased efficiency or increased 
civility having kept pace with increased pay and increased 
priy ile VS, the vers reverse has often been the case, 


necessity be a most appalling waste. 


STANDPOINT OF SHAREIMOLDERS, 

\ecustomed as I am by the very nature of my duties 
to look at these matters from the standpoint of the 
I can searcely be accused of failure to realize the 
heed for capital invested obtaining its due reward. I 
entirely agree with Sir Josiah Stamp when he says, 
vou cannot get permanent improvement if the interests 
Of the shareholders are not at the same time borne in 
mind. beeause their capital is essential to any develop- 
mien i would like. however, to ask Sir Josiah whether 
he co isiders that the interests of the shareholders have 


hnhvestor 


e 


been aided by the general railroad policy since the fusion 
arrangements of a few years ago which were supposed to 
open up a new era for railroad shareholders. I think it 
will be found that until quite recently, at all events, failure 
to give the travelling publie facilities even equal to those 
of fifteen vears ago, and, in many instances, failure to 
econipete in the matter of speed and reliability with motor 
transit of goods has created an ever-grawing dissatis 
faction on the part of the general public, upon whose 
ist ultimately depend for their 
shareholders for their dividends, 


coud will the railways wm 
revenues and th 


HiraLping «A Trapt 


And now, at a moment when after an eight months’ 
stoppage 


hopes are entertain vival based 


17 


upon the resumption of the coal silroads are 
obtaining powers to mak 
charges instead of conceit 
which might. it would be su 
a breaking down of trade un 


CCOROMII » 
rowuenh 


rd, secoud, 





upon schemes for stimulating rather than diminishing 


revenues [from G@oods and passenyers, 


Kconomt ] AWS, 
Phere is a similarity between Government and railroad 
expenditure which cannot be ignored. We know. that 


any eriticism of Government expenditure which euts 


ov threatens any diminution io admini 


wellnigh 


across “* policy — 
trative s 
power of trade or railroad unions, 
been by many years olf 
kind of political support from successive 
that the consumer and the publie ai 
there are some things, such as Government expenditure 
and the rights of labour unions which, like the Jaws of 
the Medes and Persians, are unalterable. All the time 
however, there are other laws ope rating of an economic 
character which, although less loudly 
those of the Medes and Persians, are, 
inexorable. Governments may temporarily 
situation and produce equilibriums in bal 
putting on a tax to the consumer, and 


railw Vs aay 
temporarily meet a situation by passing on the higher 
costs of Jabour to the trader, but all the time these 
measures are working in a vicious circ 
no enduring prosperity for railroads or other industries 
until camouflage gives place to a facing of real facts, and 


staifs is hopeless—and uch is the 
supported as it) has 
victories ~ and with a consiant 
Governments, 


asked to he aT VA th il 


proclaimed than 
pe rh ips, ¢ Vel thore 


nee sheets 


“*wangle ” the 
i 


, and there can be 


the requirements of the consumer and the general public 
obtain first consideration, 


Artucr W. IKivpy. 


Financial Notes 


BANKING 
BANKING results for the past half-vear and, indecd. for the 
whole of 1926, are panning out just 
these columns some weeks ago. 
Barclays Bank, actual profits for the 
shrinkage, especially after allowing for the fact that in some 
instances a moderate tncrease in capital played a part. The 
diminution in profits, however, is quite trifling and in 
is there any reduction to note in the divis 
are consistently maintained at the level of the previous 
year, and reading between the lines, It is pretty clear that any 
shrinkage in profits is more apparent than veal. That is to 
say. bankers have once again 
conditions prevailing and have made adequate provision for 
dealing not only with difficult positions arising out of th 
prolonged trade depression, but for the further strain which 
may be involved by further demands upon the bankers 
should a trade revival ensue. 

* * * - 


ResuLrs. 


about as anticipated in 
With one exception, namicly, 


vear show i small 


rhese 





recognized the abnormel! 


Discount Markets Prorirs. 


At the time of writing, the balance-sheets of most of 
banks have still to be published, but I have 
that in strength and liquidity thes 
exceed, those of a year ago. For the Discount Compan 
the year has been a more difficult one than for the bonk 


o doubt wha ved 


wil] equal, a the 
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because they have not benefited to the same extent by 
the rise in money rates as a whole. The chief margin 


of profit for the Discount houses is obtained in the difference 
between the terms on which they borrow from the banks and 
those on which they discount bills. Not all the profits of 
Discount houses arise, of course, from this one form of activity, 
for not infrequently judicious purchases in the market of 
short-term Government Bonds have yielded to the Discount 
Market very handsome revenues. Nevertheless, with Govern- 
ment Stocks more or less steady during the past year, and with 


no great gains in prices, but on the other hand, with the 
charge for bankers’ loans to the Discount houses leaving a 


very small margin as compared with the rates prevailing for 
bills, 2 good deal of judgment and skill must have been required 
to enable the Discount houses to maintain, as they have done, 
their dividends at the same rate as a year ago. 


* * * * 
B.A.T. ProGress. 
Not the least interesting feature of the recent meeting of 


shareholders of the British American 'Tobacco Company were 


the statements made by the Chairman, Sir Hugo Cunliffe- 
Owen, setting out the general nature of the company’s opera- 
tions. He stated that the company had shareholdings in 
upward of 100 companies whose operations extended all over 


the world. Indecd, he mentioned that the population of the 
pmo ies in which the goods of the company were sold totalled 
something like 1,400 miilions. Notwithstanding the chaos 
in China and the lack of transport facilities which had inter- 
fered with the company’s business in that couniry, Sir Hugo 
Owen hed a good word to say for the manner in which the 
Chinese and foreign staffs had met the ditliculties with courage, 
patience ond determination and he spoke with great hopeful- 
ness with regard to the future and, indeed, was able to say that 
the business for the first three months of the year bad continued 
to show expansion, 


at * ae % 


SUEET. 

Not by any means for the first time, a feature of the annual 
balance sheet of Glyn, Mills and Co., which has been published 
during the past week, is the very high proportion of cash in 
hand and at the Bank of Ingland in relation to the bank’s 
deposits, the present proportion being approximately 18 per 
cent., quite apart from other liquid items such as cheques and 
balances with other banks and money at call and = short 
notice. Another interesting point in the accounts is that, 
while in common with other institutions there has been a 
substantial rise in advances, the ratio of loans to deposits is 
still only about 83 per cent., whereas in the case of many of the 
other joint stock banking institutions it is more like 50 per 
cent. 


Guyx. Minus Balance 
2.4 F 


* * * * 


CubkerrcuL Markers. 

The Stock Exchange has begun the year quite well and both 
as regards existing securities and new capital issues there has 
nlready been a considerable amount of activity. Undoubtedly 


the favourable reception of the new Government Loan 
has given a considerable impetus to high-class investment 


stocks, a stimulus aided still furtier by hopes of a lower Bank 


Rate. For the reasons already mentioned, Home Railways 
have also rallied materially, while as regards the speculative 


departments, there is every indication at present of the 
activity in rubber and oil shares and some of the mining issues 
proceeding further as the year progresses. W. ik. 


The Week’s Special Broadcasts 


Sunday, January l6th.- Professor James Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt. 
Introductory Talk to * Tales from the Old Testament ” (5.15 p.m.), 
Music by the Choir of St. John the Evangelist, Wilton Road (8 p.m.), 


Daily. The Foundations of Musie : 
and Fugues (7.15 p.im.). 

Monday. January 17th. A Lecture Recital: The Folk Music of 
Spain, illustrated on the Spanish Guitar and Lute by Jan and Cora 
Cordon (8 p.rn.). 


Bach's Forty-Eight Preludes 


Tuesday. January I8&th.—‘‘What Are Foreign Affairs ? *— 
The first of a series of talks by Professor P. J. Noel Baker, M.A., on 
* Foreign Affairs and How they Affect Us” (7.25 p.m.). Sir H. 
Walford Davies, Mus.Doc. The Mind of Beethoven (New Series) : 


(1) His note-values (9.15 p.m.). 

Wednesday, January 19th.—Miss Rhoda Power —Village Life in 
Olden Times (New Series): (1) 700 years ago (3.45 p.m.). Pro. 
fessor V. H. Mottram, M.A.. on Present-Day Problenis of Food 
(New Series): (1) Modern Food Difficulties (7.25 p.m.). “ My 


Programme,” by J.C. 


Thursday, 


Ceats, conduc 


Squire (UL p.m.). 


The sixth of the 
Hamilton Harty 


B.B.C. 


(8 p.rn.}. 


Nationa! (on- 


January 20th. 
ted by Sir 








This Week in London 


LECTURES. ' 

Monday, January I7th, at 8.30 
PuiLosoruy. By the Hon. 
of weekly lectures at the 


p-m.—-THe 
Bertrand Russell. The 
Royal 


PROBLEMS 1] 


first of a cour 
Anthropological In ve, pe 


Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 1. Price for the series, £1 
Tuesday, January 18th, at 5 p.m.—Rvupens. By . Pay 
Lambotte. (In French.) At King’s College, Strand. 
Wednesday, January 19th, at 5.30 p.m.—THE PREHISTOR 
RELATIONS OF THE SLAVS WITH THEIR NetGHBOURS. By }f 
N. B. Jobson. At the Institute of Historic Research, Maj, 
Street, W.C.1. 


A Library ‘List 


Law :—Cases on Contract. By M. E. Rowe. (Steven 
15s.) Dicey’s Conflict of Laws. 4th edition, 8 
A. Berriedale Keith. (Stevens. £2 12s. 6d.)— 
Godefroi on Trusis and Trustees. Sth edition, 8 
Il. G. Hanbury. (Stevens. £2 10s.) 


REVERENCE Books :—Royal Blue 
mentary Guide, 1927. 


Book. Court and Parliy. 
(Kelly’s Directories, Ltd. 
- The Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
Co. 2s.) Cumulative Book List, 1926. 
10s.) The Year Book of the Bermudus, the Bahan 
British Guiana, British Honduras and the British We 
Indies, 1926-1927. (Canadian Gazctte, Ltd. 4s. 64 
- Year-Book of Agricultural Co-operation in the Britis 
Empire. Kdited by the Horace Plunkett loundation 
(Routledge. 10s. 6d.) A Guide to the British Spas a 
Climatic Health Resorts, 1927. (J. and A. Churchill. J 


The Making of Modern 
(Allen and Unwin. 
By Marjorie Bowen. 


7s. 64 
(Gee an 
(Whitaker 


Journalism. B 
The Nethe. 
(Bodley Head 


Misc eLLANEOUS :- 
Harold Herd. 
lands Display d. 


3s. 6d.) 


25s.) Apella or the Future of the Jews. By A Quarter| 
Reviewer. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) On High Hills 
By G. Winthrop Young. (Methuen. 18s.) The 
Candle in the Cabin. By Vachel Lindsay. (Appleton 
6s.) The Fables of Aesop. Translated by Sir Roger 
I/Estrange. (Golden Cockerel Press. 17s. 6d.) Cy 
de Maupassant. By Ernest Boyd. (Knopf. 21s.) 
History :—Primitive Italy. By Leon Homo. Trans. by 
V. Gordon Childe. (iXegan Paul. 16s.) Rome th 


Luw-Giver. By J. Declareuil. Trans. by EK. A. Parker 
(IKXegan Paul. 16s.) The Valley of the Arno. By 
Kdward Ilutton. (Constable. 21s.) Archbishop 
Bramhall. By W. J. Sparrow Simpson. — (S.P.C.K 
&s. 6d.) Asricolas Road into Scotland. By Jessie 
Mothersole. (Bodley Tiead. 10s. Gd.) 

Art :—Chinese Paintings in English Collections. By Laurence 
Binvon.  (Vanoest.) Islamic Pottery. sy A. J 
Butler. (Benn. £12 12s.) Peasant Art in Europe, 
By H. Th. Bossert. (Benn. £9 9s.) 

Ficrion :—And Then Face to Face and Other Stories. By 
Susan Ertz. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) Morals for Matilda 
By Peter Blundell. (Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) Basil 
Netherby. By A. C. Benson. (Hlutchinson. 6s.) 











A GENUINE OLD STYLE TOBACCO. 


HOSE who state that, to-day, tobacco 

cannot be obtained of the quality of 20 
or 30 years ago should smoke FOUR SQUAR! 
Matured Virginia. It has that genuine old style 


quality, is air-cured, sun-dried pure Virginia leaf, 
wood and cut from 


matured in the the cake. 
Gents in oblaining, ws to uufacturers, 
for quantity required s will be sent Post 


enclose na ne pe gre: cea ye Lobacconist. 


FOUR SQUARE 


MATURED 


Dobie & Son, 
Manufacturers 
Paisley. 


Fstablished 1809. 


In case of 
enclosing moncy 


Free. Also 
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Tobacco 
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SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 
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improved 
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The recently introduced larger 





































































































sections of Baker's ‘ Oxford’ ane 
Bookcases giving a more com = 

pletely finis! ed appearance, have ; 
greatly increased the popularity 


of sectional bookcases. 


ALL the ‘elasticity’ is retained in this improved type and many advan- 








taces impossible in the old models are included, such as patent fittings 
allowing of shelf adjustment, etc. 
section with cornice and base is a bookcase in itself, but at any 
me similar sect can be added, so that later a bookcase of 
‘ mposing proportions can be completed. 
Fa portable, and of far greater usefulness, the improved 





ce of anything hitherto offered. 





larger sections are far in adva 
A new Catalogue, giving full information, with illustrations, just 


Write for a copy to-day. (Aidly 1 tion this paper 
Wn. BAKER & Co., Ltd., 
Library Specialists, 
OXFORD. 
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A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 


3. We superintend the upkeep, 
and cleaning of private libraries. 


classification, cataloguing, 


4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 


s We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
g.ves imm=diate and intelligent attention to all orders 


Send for Catalogues 


J.& E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 


350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majesty the Kinz 
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SIMA MODI IIII' 


a eeteneai om amma 
LUNIA 


THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 


There comes to every Woman an intensely Critical Period with 
problems and difficuliies of its own. She becomes liable to fits 
of depression; her nerves seem intolerably strained, and her 
former serenity forsakes her; she experiences dizziness, palpi- 


tations, rushes of biood to the head, lassitude-—-in short, a 
muitiplicity of troubles which perplex and bewilder her. 
It behov all women to ar themselves with the knowledge which will 
ease those difficulties and solv those problems by reading Walter M. 
Gallichan’s 
Woman.” 6s. 9d. Post Free = 


“The Critical Age of 
in which the author conveys just that information 
ant. of which women have suffered so needlessly. == 


for Ww 
The following extracts from authoritative reviews speak for themselves: 





British 3 cal Journal: “ A quantity of common-sense instruction = 
and advice = 

Nursing Mirror: “ This book should cheer and encourage many a 
woman on the verge of the menopause.” = 

G v Herald: *“* Highly instructive, strongly sensible, and well = 
wr , . = 
Hust ls who really care for their married happincss should read = 


" this book. 
HEALTH PROMOTION, 
182 Efficiency House Paternoster Sq., E.C. 4. 


Book and Specimen Copy o 
lca “REE upon request. iii 
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SBY LOCKWOOD’S 


Announcements 


rk 

at 4 Jia ome Lol ° ° 

is a cee J olume, Size 10in, by Gin. 300 pages, deckle edges. 
te rt inding,. Profu ely tilustrate I by Diagrams and Colour 


°s, etc. 36/- net. 


Plate; 
COLOUR-MUSIC 
at 4 a 
oy 
Ta 4 
The Art of Light 
Bu ? , . T : ~ 
i By A. B. KLEIN, M.B.E. 
; This Book has been written to provide a record of the progress 
iG which has so far been made in the Art of Colour-Music, and to con- 
ia sider, in the light of contemporary knowledge, the probable technical 
is procedure to be adopted in future experiments, 





net, 


900 paves. 15/ 
EVERY MAN’S OWN LAWYER 
A Handy Book of the Principles of Law and Equity. 
By A BARRISTER. 
EDITION (1927), ineludis New Ac of P 
which is added 1 Legal 


N0 


57TH 


arliar t, to 


Terms. 
Mm 2 . ; 
Re i ] lished VU i th 388) ] é Profu 


i HALL-MARKING GOLD 
a AND SILVER WARES 


th 

| Ry J. PAUL DE CASTRO 

=i A Comprelhe ve Work, Tre ully De — 
ia Interest to Conno Collectors, and invaluable us a J 
ic of Ref 


NEW NOVELS 


te Ready February. Price 76 net. 
< A SERVANT OF THE MIGHTIEST 2,3!!5 
“) BLUE MAGIC hi nec sient 
4! THIS DESIRABLE RESIDENCE iS 


Usman CROSBY LOCKW@D . 


By Sit Wr are tirsl 7 a J 
NY MALIONCLS' £14 London 





THE SUBSTANCE, 
OF ARCHITECTURE 


By A. S. G. BUTLER, F.R.1.B.A., 
with a foreword by SIR EDWIN 
LUTYENS, R.A., and eight collo- 


type illustrations. i2s. net 


Spectator: “A closely reasoned analysis of the nature l 
function of architecture 11 means whereby plastic be: 
may be and has been atta ae who delighted i 
Mr. Geoffrey Scott’ Vi} re Hun will cor 
tainly enjoy the fasticdiot i Mr. | ‘ wh 1 
certain general id preser l t] irlier book are deve! 





and demonsti 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF HUMANISM 
By GEOFFREY SCOTT. 


New Edition, with an 














Epilogue. 10/6 net 
Morning Post: ‘§ Archit of Humanisin’ 
found its publi mment... and 
stands to-day as a cl 4 Il students of the histo 
of architectural taste.” 
ALSO 
AN OPEN-AIR PULPIT 
By FATHER RONALD KNOX. 6/- net 
Spectator: “Father K gives 1s many hunibling a 
ennobling and amusing thoughts; it i ife to say the 
a jest and a jewel on every page.” 
THE BOOK NOBODY KNOWS 
By BRUCE BARTON, author of “The Man 
Nobody Knows.” 3/6 net 
Sr fetor: = I I ol ! n attempt { bris nou to 
the averaye n a 1] humanit he Wil 1 
and their \ alae i t i ‘ ot h Man 4 ractet 
ro Rag oo Re gee hy Sag 
PEP DCE 


ORANGE ST. LONDONW.E2 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 


SIR HUGO CUNLIFFE-OWEN’S SPEECH. 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Ceneral Meeting of British-American 
Tobacco Company, Limited. was held on Jan. 10th at the offices 
of the company, Westminster House, 7 Millbank, S.W. 

Sir Hugo Cunlifie-Owen, Bt. (the chairman). presided. 

The Chairman sail :—Ladies and en,—-With your 


approval we will take the notice convenirn: 





report ot the directors and accounts whicl 


as read, and the assistant secretarv will now read the auditor's | 


cerca 

Th Assistant Se retary (Mr. FE. A. Bk 
ti ertificate of Sie William Plender, of 
CGriffitiis and Co., chartered accountants 





: ‘lender, 
app tidded 


Phe Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen Sineo 1 


ounts. 





t rerutal 
meeting | reeret to say that Mr. Charles Ernest Maconochie ha 
retired from the board, owing to ill-health. Mr. George Cooper and 
Mr. Harold Robert Gough have been elected to the hoard to fill 
castiial vacaner mnt will come up for re-clection at a later stage ot 
the meeting. 


A 


you are aware, it is usual! at our annual mecting to go throug 


the verious items of the balance-sheet and rake seme conucnts 
thereon, 
Tur Batance-suet 
Taking the assets side of the balan e-sheet first, vou will observe 
that the item of real estate and buildings at cose les provision for 
amortization of leascholds £517,023 shows an increase of £27.720 
as compared with last vear. This is accounted for by the erection 





of additional fa tory accon modation. 

Plant, machinery, furniture, and fittings at cost or under £6038.304, 
show im inerease of £34,711. This tacresas = rrancle up of item of 
additional reese hinery mevessitated by the cnlircoement of fa tory 


accommodation, 

trood-will, trade-marks, and patents remain at the same figure as 
asi year namely, £200,000, rit t view of the great value of the 
comy mys trade-marks, the director mereiun of the opinion that 
this item shoukl appear oa the balance-sheet, even if only at the 
nominal value of £200,004). 

Loans to and current accounts with our associated companies, 
L8.580.d44, show an inerease of £2,676.070. This is due to the 
expansion of the business of our subsidi wy Companies. 


CAPITAL, 


Turning to the liabilities side of the balance-sheet, the issued 
rapital of 4.500.000 preference sires remains the same, but the 
issuc of ordinary shares is increased from 16,071,445 to 23,480,767, 
an addition of 7,409,322 shares. This is due to a few shares issued 
to shareholders in respect of belated acceptances of the issue ot 
shares under the resolution of May t6th, 1920; to shares allotted 
to directors under the resolution of January Lith, 1922; and to 
bones shares and subscription shares allotted’ to shareholders under 
the resolutions of dune ZIst, 1926. 

Creditors and credit balances, £4,432.672. represents a decrease 
of £525,054 on the figure at which it stool | 
portion of these baiances consists of provision for payment of 
taxation due to British, Dorainion, and foreign Governments, and 
moneys deposited by our associated con panies. 

The item of reserves for buildings and machinery remains at the 
same fizure as last year—viz., £500,000—which your directors 
consider suflicient for the present. . 

Premiom on ardinary shares issued new stands at £539,658, an 
increase Of £77,225. This increase is duc to the premium received 
on the shares issued to directors previously mentioned, and the sale 
of certain shares which were surrendered by one of the directors 
under the terms of the resolution of May 19, 1919. 

Provision for redemption of coupons now stam!s at £56,300, or 
w decrease of £143. 

Special reserve has increased from £1.352,754 to £1,714,242, an 
increase of £561,458. As your chairmen have stated in speeches in 
previous years, this account was created in which to carry profits 
of a capital nature. 


-t year. The greater 


Prorits AND DIvIpENDs. 


This brings me to the last item—viz., profit and loss account. 
The accounts show a net profit for the year, after deducting all 
cherges and providing tor income-tax, of £6,195,817, an increase of 
£1,050,580 over the previous year, which the directors trust the 
shareholders will consider as being very satistectory. (Hear, hear.) 

Last year we carricd forward a balance of £6,155,739, out ot 
which we paid a final dividend of 2s. 3d. per share (free of incoine-tax) 
amounting to £1,809,162, which left us with a disposable balance 
of £4.346,576, to which has been added the sum of £755,299, being 
an adjustment in respect of United Kingdom iixcess Protits Duty 
and United States taxation, thereby increasing the balance availabl 
to £5,101,875. 

During the year, as previously mentioned, some additional 





coupons have been depos cd wich us in respect of Che shares issiable 
in pursuance of the extraordinary resolution of che sharcholders of 
May ivth, 1920, and we have aliotted to shareholders thirtv-two 





ordinary shares of £1 each, wud a sum oj tod tf the 
balance, together with the sum of £4.04 pect i} 
4.047.482 ordinary shares distributed to the ordi ary shai riders 


at the rate of one share for every tour shutres held in: rd e with 


| the four interim dividends paid on the ordinary shares for the 








—————___ 
the extraordinary resolution of June 2Ist, 1926, leaving £1.054,36) 
To this must be added the profits for the vear as previously mentioned 
£6,195.817, less the preference dividend amounting to £225,000, and 





, : 2 : : year 
amounting to £2,999,005, leaving a disposable balance of £4,026.173 i 


out of which the directors recommend the distribution on January 





mecting and the | 


| Mr. William Morris then proposed :—* That Sir George Alfred 
| 
| 


7th instant of a final dividend (free of British income-tax) on the 
issued ordinary shares of Is. 8d. per share, amounting to 





| —- etm 64 . . o 4ce 8. 0 . 

| £1.057,.719 13s. 4d., leay ing £2,068,453 7s. Gd. to be « arried forward 

| all of which is required in the operations of the company. The carry 
i forward of £2,068,453 7s. 6d. will be slightly reduced owing to certas, 

| i 


shareholders not having lodged their acceptances till after the issug 
of the directors’ report. 


THe Current YEAR. 


T am very pleased to be able to tell you that your business fy 

| the first three months of the current year continues to show expansion 
(Hear, hear.) 

| 1 now formally beg to move the adoption of the report ang 

| balance sheet for the year en led Septembe r 30th, 1926, is cluding 

pavinent on January 17th instant of a final dividend of Is. 8d, per 
share upon the issued erdinary shares, free of British income-tax, 

| Tray also mention that the directors have declared for the year 

| 1926-27 

tax, also payable om January 17th, so that the shareholders wilj 





an interim dividend of 10d. per share, free of British incom, 


receive on that date 2s. Gd. per share. 

Twill now ask Mr. Gillchrest to second the resolution. and. wher 
thot has been done, if there are any questions to be put or comments 
-sheet it will be a convenient time to dos 





i to be made on the balance 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. S. J. Gillchrest (a deputy-chairman) seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 


THe DirecToRATe, 


Wills, Bt., and Messrs. William Francis Alexander, Samuel Jorday 
Gillehrest, Harry Herbert Neale, Montague Law Whishaw, ar 
George Cooper be re-ciected directors of the mpany until the 
annual general meeting to be held for the yea ending Se ptember 
30th, 1929.” 
Me. C. V. M. Townsend seconded the resolution, which was 
unanimously approved. 
Mr. i. C. Gillon moved :—‘ That Mr. Harold Robert GC 
re-elected a director of the company until tl 
meeting to be held for the year ending September 30th, 1927. 
The resolution was seconded by Mr. W. H. Read and carried. ‘ 
in the motion of Mr. W. W. Waldron, seconded by Mr. H. 


Pimbury, the auditor (Sir Williarn Plender, ‘. BE.) was reappointed, i 





1 annual general 








AN APPEAL TO READERS OF THE “ SPECTATOR" 
76 HELP A. GOOD CAUSE, WORTHY OF SUPPORT, 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Are Training 1,009 Boys and Girls from ail 
parts of the U.K. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


’atrons: 


i 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN, 


President: ° 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
10,000 Boys have entered the Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine Many hundreds havc 
emicrated to the British Dominio: 
3,000 Girls have trained for Househo!d duties, 
etc. 

Chairman and Treasurer: 
FRANCIS H, CLAYTON, Esq 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON, 
Chairman of * Arethnaa’’ Committee 

LOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Removals and Warehousing 
at Competitive Rates by 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
Story & Coy., Ltd. 








‘Spectator’ Competition 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 














THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 























When in Canada stay at 
Canadian Pacific Hotels 





For fares, sailings, etc., apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 














THE LUXURY 

SMOKE WITH 

ADISTINCTIVE 
FLAVOUR 


loz Packet I/34 
2oz Packet 2/7 
Yalb Tin 5/2 
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Any nu iW 1 } 1 1 complete I k- 
case is f 1] I 1 Th pient 
can aiways 1 one « ( urplus books. 
Globe-W I | ( tain th best 
features in sectional construct They are BRITISH made 
world famous for QUALITY re 
“ ALWAYS COMPLETE EUT NEVER FINISHED.” 
Th irece = les: Standard, Ideal and Universal. 
Set \ 
If you fF Units 
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LONDON: 44 ‘Holborn Viaduct, EC. 13 es Victoria Street, S.W. 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 MANCHESTER: 13 Victoria Street. 
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ELECTRICLIGHT NOW? 


Are you aware that it will pay you to generate your 
own electric current, whether you reside in Town or 
Country? 

In the Country you have no satisfactory alternative 
In the Town you are probably faced with a high charge 


unit if you draw upon the central supply. 
Initial cost waged not deter you. Jletter-Lig 
plants may be obtained from £80 upwards com- 
plete with haiteries. Furthermore, they are sold 
on the deierred payment plan which casitelines 


your income, whilst the plant pays for itself by 
the savings it efiects. 

Upkeep costs present no difficulty. We have 
testimonials showing that users have provided 
themselves with a year’s ciectricity at a cost of 
£5 ior fuel and habe icating oil. Moreover, the 
plant is so sate 1d simple throughout that it 
never requires skill 1 and costly attention. 

You undoubtedly appreciate the Fagen qualities 
ot —— light; therciore hesit no longer but 
inst 


PETTER LIGHT 
{HE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILS. 


lu rv Logue and al] 


pa irticulars write ‘to day te 


PETTERS LIMITED, 
YEOVIL, ENGLAND. 
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LONDON LIFE 


Association Limited 


with which is associated 


















The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society. j 
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New Lite Business 
for 1926 over 


| £1,750,000 


We do not pay commission to anyone and the 
new business is obtained at practically no cost, 
because our Assured are satisfied and recommend 
their friends to join us. We claim to hold the 
| record for economy in management expenses 
| and to give the best terms for life assurance. 
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| Let us send you quotations: they will cost you 
nothing and may be the means of saving money. 


H. M. TROUNCER, 
Actuary and Manager. 


Zemporary Address during rebuilding: 


Mansion House Street, 


EC. 2. 
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PLEASE 





REMEMBER 
THE NATION'S CHILDREN 


and help the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


| 
which is at present handicapped by 
| 


A HEAVY DEFICIT ON ITS GENERAL FUNDS, 


to carry on its eood work, 








| The Society has rescued over 30,000 children and 
| : | is at present giving love, care, training and 
attention to some 4,500 boys and girls, including 
| _ many cripples and _ bhahies. 








: | 
Gifts, whether large or small, will be gratefully reeetved fy the Secretary, 
Rev. A, J. Westcott, D.D., Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, SE. 11. 
Chegues and I’. Orders crossed Barclays Ltd., Kennington, and payable 
“Waifs and Strays.” 
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They carry it lightly! 


They are demons for wear and demons for 
damp-resistance and yet they can be worn 
with propriety on a pale-blue Aubusson 
carpet. No trace of freakishness about them! 
They give just a slight suggestion of muscle 
such as you will see beneath an athlete's 
sleeve, and the long active life they live 
brings their complexion to the ripeness of 
an old fisherman’s. 


In the whole clan and family of shoes there 
is nothing to equal them for defiance for 


doggedness. 


LOTUS 


VELDTSCHOEN 


MEN’S: Shoes, §5-; Boots, 63 -. 
WOMEN’S: Shoes, 50 -; Boots, 57 6. 


Lotus Ltp., STAFFORD & Northampton ™ AGENTS EVERYWHERB 
































